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ABSTRACT 

Socialization is a process by which children learn 
the attitudes and orientations that will guide their behavior as 
adults. The analyses described in this report use this socialization 
model as a basis for describing the relationship between childhood 
and early adult arts-related experiences and current arts-related 
leisure participation. Three basic areas are analyzed using data 
collected in the 1982 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts 
(SPPA) a (1) the patterns of socialization; (2) the relationship of 
socialization patterns to current participation in arts-related 
activities; and (3) the relationship of socialization patterns to the 
demand for increased participation in arts-rela :>ed activities. The 
basic hypotheses of this analysis ares (1) that early arts-related 
experiences are related to later arts-related participation, and (2) 
that those individuals with a greater number of youthful experiences 
are more likely to have higher current participation rates. These 
hypotheses are supported by results which show strong positive 
relationships between arts-related socialization experiences and 
current participation. Another part of the relationship between 
socialization and participation is introduced by examining the 
characteristics of individuals who do not exhibit the prevailing 
pattern of socialization. Finally, demands for increased 
participation and barriers to increased participation are examined in 
light of socialization experiences, Numerous tables and figures are 
supplied in the text and in an appendix, (bz) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The process by which Individuals acquire various orientations , 
attitudes, and patterns of behavior has been defined as socialization, 1 
Usually, socialization Is studied as a process by whioh children learn 
the attitudes and orientations that will guide their behavior as 
adults. The analystis described in this report use this socialization 
model as a basis for describing the relationship between childhood aid 
early adult arts-related experiences and current arts-related leisure 
participation* Three basic subjects are analyzed using data collected 
in the 1982 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPA)i 

(1) the patterns of socialization; 

(2) the relationship of socialization patterns to current 
participation in arts-related activities % and 

(3) the relationship of socialisation patterns to the demand for 
increased participation in arts-related activities, 

In Section III, patterns of socialisation are described because 
they are the basic predictors of current arts-related behavior* Before 
trying to understand how early experiences relate to later behavior, it 
is necessary to define and desuribe the behavior being analyzed in 
terms supported by the data being used* 

1 David laston and Jack Dennis, Children and the Political System , 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1969, P* 7- 
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A similar analysis of current participation begins with a 
description of specific aetivites and patterns of behavior before 
addressing questions about how those behaviors are related to 
socialisation* Arts-related participation is broadly defined to 
include attendance at live performances (jazz, classical music, operas, 
musicals, and pl&ys), visits to arts museums and galleries, watching 
or listening %q these types of events on TV, radio, and/or records, and 
participating directly in these activities as performers or artists. 
The broad definition is used because it affords a more comprehensive 
view of current arts-related participation and because it permits a 
more systematic examination of relationships with earlier experiences 
(socialisation) • 

The basic hypotheses driving this analysis are ; ( 1 ) that early * 
arts-related experiences are related to later arts-related 
participation! and (2) that those individuals with a greater number of 
youthful experiences are likely to have higher current participation 
rates* These hypotheses are framed as "relationships" because it is 
not possible to establish direct causal linkages using survey data from 
the SPPA* The socialisation model, however, suggests that our current 
behavior is, in part, a function of youthful learning experiences. In 
particular, exposure to arts-related experiences, such as music 
lessons, attending concerts, going to galleries, taking art 
appreciation courses in school, and being exposed to classical music in 
the home, will help create an understanding of and appreciation for the 
arts that will lead us to participate more as adults* 

Using the SPPA data, it was possible to identify earlier 
arts-related experiences and, to some extent, the level of experience. 



S^ilarly, the survey data provide a sufficiently detailed description 
°* current arts-related participation to support an analysis of the 
existence and level of participation across activities. When compared 
across individuals, these data answer basic questions about the link 
between socialization and current participation. 

In Section IV, the results show strong positive relationships 
between arts«related socialisation experiences and current 
participation, Of particular note are analyses demonstrating that 
current participation is higher among individuals with socialisation 
experiences in the same area and that the age at which socialisation 
occurs can be an important factor in predicting current behavior , and 
that more socialisation is indicative of higher levels of current 
participation. 

Section V introduces another part of the relationship between 
socialisation and participation by examining the characteristics of 
individuals who do not exhibit the prevailing pattern. This "exception 
analysis'* identifies characteristics of individuals who participate 
despite not exhibiting the socialisation characteristics of other 
participants and of individuals with requisite^ socialization 
characteristics who do not participate. As with all analyses in this 
study, specific comparisons are limited by the data available in the 
survey , 

In the final Section (VI), demands for increased participation and 
barriers to increased participation are examined in light of 
socialisation experiences* This analysis extends the study of 
socialisation to include potential changes in behavior. 
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II. APPROACH 



Data Sources 

The source of data for this analysis is the 1982 Survey of public 
Participation in the Arts CSFFA) for the months of November and 
December* There were a total of 2678 valid respondents to the survey 
during this period , although the number used for each specific analysis 
may vary slightly because of missing data. 

This sample was selected because it is the only sample in which 
respondents were asked all questions relevant to the issues being 
addressed: i.e., questions raout socialization, all types of 
participation, demand for increased participation, and barriers to 
increased participation* Other sample months included only part of the 
relevant data. The 1985 survey did not include a subsample (monthly 
interview sample) who received all of the relevant question, therefore, 
it was not included in this analysis. 

The implications of using only a two-month portion rather than the 
entire sample and significant only at the level of detailed subgroup 
analysis. The statistical accuracy of results in a sample of 1678 is 
about * or - a percentage points when asking a basic question, such as 
have you attended a classical concert during the past year? If 30$ 
said yes, we would be highly confident that the population value is 
somewhere between 281 and 32$, Using a sample of 15000 would have 
meant that our accuracy on the answer to this question would have 
increased about one percentage point. Thus, a 30$ response would make 
us highly confident that the population value was between 29$ and 31$, 
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On the other hand, if we desire to examine the behavior of 
specific subgroups in the sample, say individuals between 25 and 30 
years old, the total number becomes more important beeause there are 
fewer respondents in this group. If 20$ of the population is between 
25 and 30 years old, our smaller sample would contain only about 535 
people, while the larger sample would contain about 3000 people, An 
analysis within the smaller group would be less accurate and individual 
cell siges may become too small to analyse, The latter problem is 
particularly relevant where answer distributions are extreme, suoh as 
the proportion of people who attended operas during the past year, 
beeause resulting cell mtmmm are too small to be subdivided. 

The relevance of this issue is a function of the issues being 
addressed in the analysis, the analytic approach, and type of 
statistical procedures being used* The first two factors are mueh more 
important than the third. In the present study, the emphasis is on an 
examination of the relationship between socialization experiences and 
all types of arts-related participation • Our approach requires the 
analysis of individual patterns of socialiEation and participation (as 
well as demand for and barriers to increased participation). Using the 
1982 and 1985 SFFA, only two monthly protocols supported this analytic 
approach, November and December, 1982. Using different subsamples 
would have made it impossible to examine socialization in a total 
arts-related participation context. 

Statistically, the use of multivariate techniques, such as factor 
analysis and regression analysis, alleviate most of the difficulties of 
small numbers because all groups are treated simultaneously, in the 
present study, these types of statistics were used to identify basic 
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patterns in the data. Question or group specific analytic techniques 
such as cross- tabulations, were used to describe more specif id 
patterns. Each type of analysis is accompanied by appropriate tests 
for statistical significance to guide the projection of results to the 
whole population, Because the specif io descriptions presented in 
cross- tabulations are used in the analysis described here, some cell 
size problems are evident. 

Presentation 

Although multivariate analyses were used to examine the data, most 
results are presented as bivariate comparisons, either in simple tables 
or graphs. This method of presentation makes it easier to follow 
results and see the relationship between specific variables, such as 
music lessons and attendance at classical music concerts. Thus, we 
have opted for plain talk at the risk of statistical rigor in the 
presentation of the results, but not in the generation of results. 

Because there was a large amount of data analysed, most 
presentations in the text are summaries of much more complex analyses * 
Each table or figure may represent many pages of computer printout, 
Hie presentation of this information in tabular or graphic format is 
th<! only practical approach to providing the results, Therefore, it is 
critical that readers make the effort to follow each graphic and 
understand what it says. The accompanying text and conclusions are 
based on the tables and does not always provide a detailed summary of 
the tables* 

Results are usually presented as comparisons of group percentages. 
They are not translated into population numbers. This was done because 
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=at is easier to understand the nature of the relationships in a 
S>eraentage format than it would be if millions or people were 
estimated. The feeus of this study is on how two types of behavior, 
eiaone at different times during an individual's life, are related to one 
^Jiother* Frojeotions to population figures, or possible changes in 
Current population behavior that may aeooopany ehgnges in socialisation 
^xper lances mm be premature, at best, given th# preliminary nature 
^•f the analysis and possible problems with the data, Thus, attention 
ItoJis been foouised on understanding the relationship, with more detailed 
predictions or modeling left to later efforts* 
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Ill SOCIALIZATION AND CURRENT PARTICIPATION 



A. Socialization 

Basic Socialization 

The first step in the analysis of socialization is to develop 
basic indicators of relevant experiences using the data available in 
the SPPA. These are 11 questions addressing arts-related experiences 
occurring prior to age 25* These questions cover three basic areas i 

(1) lessons, including music lessons, visual arts lessons, acting 
lessons, ballet lessons, creative writing lessons, and craft lessons- 

(2) ^appreciation 1 * classes* including music appreciation and art 
appreciation classes j and (3) arts-related experiences, including 
visiting art galleries or museums, attending plays, classical concerts 
or dance performances, and hearing classical music or opera played in 
the home. . For the first two groups (8 questions), the survey questions 
asked the timeframe for the experience, prior to 12 years old, from 12 
to 17 years old, and from 18 to 24 years old* The final group (3 
questions) , addressed only whether the activity had taken place 
occasionally or often. Questions on lessens and appreciation classes 
did not address frequency within each timeframe or any qualitative 
evaluation of the experience. Thus, we know when, but we do not know 
how much, how good, whether it was voluntary, or any other evaluative 
indicator* 
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TABLE 2 



BASIC SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES - APPRECIATION CLASSES 



Lessons Lessons Lessons Lessons Lessons Lessons 

Prom Prom Before Before From During 

Lessons Ages Ages Age 12 Age 12 12-17 & All 

f kt f ef °f? i 2 T 17 lfl " 24 & Prom & Prom 18-24 Three Tot 

(%) (%> (%) ( *> <«i (X) (*) (%) and 



sreclatlon/ 82.5 .3 4.9 10.2 .3 

itory 



0.0 1.2 .2 21 

(< 



80.7 1.2 7.6 8.6 ,5 .1 9 s ~, 

at ion * * 3 * 5 2C 

( J 
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The proportion of respondents who indicate experiences in each of 
these areas is summarised in Tables 1-3, Table 1 shows that almost 
half the respondents indicate they had music lessons during some period 
of their youth, mostly prior to age 18* A very small percentage had 
lessons of any type during more than one period (as defined in the 
interview)* Acting and ballet lessons are about equally unusual, but 
the periods when people are most likely to experience these lessons 
occur in different timeframes* More that half of all people taking 
ballet lessons do so by age 12. On the other hand, the most frequent 
period for acting lessons is from ages 12-17. The image of little 
girls in tutus is evoked by the former and teenagers in high school 
drama classes by the latter result. The frequency of craft lessons 
during the high school years also suggests the activities of Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and high school art classes. 

The reason for focussing on the experiences that are a rountine 
part of growing up for many people is to highlight the lack of 
qualitative information about these events . We have no idea if the 
experience was good or bad, if it lasted a long or short time, if the 
"students" participated voluntarily or were forced, or if they liked 
it. These holes in the data suggest that great care must be taken when 
interpreting results. They also suggest that the positive relationship 
between socialization and current activity reported in Section IV, must 
be very strong to have survived serious shortcomings in our 
understanding of the quality of socialisation experiences, 

Table 2 provides results of questions of art and music 
appreciation classes, The response patterns are similar for both items 
and suggest the occurance of this type of activity during college, 
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Qeeurance during these years also suggests the experience was more 
likely to be voluntary, although we still do not know the motivation 
for taking such classes. 

Table 3 describes socialization in the form of attendance at arts 
events (concerts and art galleries) and exposure to classical music in 
the home* These results are not divided across time periods, but do 
indicate a rough frequency for each type of event* About 30$ of the 
respondents indicate they experienced each of the three types of 
socialization experience. 

The individual indicators provide a three-dimensional perspective 
on sooiaiiiation experiences. The first dimension is simply whether a 
specific experience occurred. The second dimension addresses time by 
focussing on when the experience occurred (except attendance.) The 
third looks at multiple experiences within each type; identifying if 
the experience occurred during one, two, or all three of the timeframes 
established in the survey. The third dimension provides a crude 
indicator of the depth of specific socialization experiences. In later 
comparisons, each of these dimensions will be shown to contribute to 
the explanation of current arts-related participation, 

Socialization Indices 

The single Indicators will be combined to form indices that extend 
the number of dimensions being measured, The indices operate across 
types of experience within each of the three areas and across all three 
types. Four different indices were created i (1) an index of the 
number and timeframe of lessons i (2) an index of appreciation classes 
taken | (3) an index of childhood attendance at concerts, plays. 



TABLE 3 

BASIC SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES - HOME EXPOSURE AND ATTENDANCE 



Parents or other adults 
listened to classical 
music or opera when 
respondent growing up 



Never Occasionally Often 
{%) {%) {%) 



71.2 20.5 8.3 



Total Number 
and {%) 



26 78 
(100.0*) 



Taken to art museums 
or galleries when 
growing up 



67.9 



27.6 



4.6 



2678 
(100. 1%) 



Taken to plays, dance 
or classical music 
performances when 
growing up 



69.5 



25.7 



4.8 



2678 
(100.054) 
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galleries, etc, and an index of total socialisation. The indices 
add a fourth dimension to the description of socialization 
experiences— breadth* Breadth is created by grouping experiences 
across different areas, The initial indices are created by grouping 
experiences within each of the three experience types j lessons, 
classes, and attendance. Scores of values are assigned to each type of 
experience and summed across experiences. For example, an individual 
who had music and acting lessons before the age of 12 would be given a 
score of 2, one "point" for each experience. Another person may have 
had art lessons between the ages of 18 and 21 and music lessons during 
all three timeframes. This person would receive a total of 10 points, 
3 for the art lessons and 7 for the music lessons. Essentially, the 
more different times and types of lessons a person has had, the higher 
their score. The same procedure is used to create an index of 
appreciation classes and an index of attendance, The range of scores 
for each index isi LESSONS 0 - U2, APPRECIATION 0 - 14, and 
ATTENDANCE 0-8, 

The final index combines all three socialization types (including 
home listening experiences) to create a single index of the degree of 
SOCIALIZATION * The range of this index is from 0, no socialisation 
experiences as described here, to 62, the maximum amount of all 
experiences described in the survey. 

To make analyses and presentation of results clearer and because 
differences in scores of a single point are difficult to interpret # 
each index was divided into categories, The categories were based on 
the distribution of individual scores, LESSONS was divided into 5 
categories, APPRECIATION CLASSES into 5 categories, ATTENDANCE into 8 
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categories (and later into 4 categories) , and SOCIALIZATION into 5 
categories* The difference between categories represents a 
hierarchical relationship, a higher score means greater breadth and/or 
depth, but there is no fixed ratio of category values - 4 is not twice 
as much as 2, nor does it represent a fixed level of increase* Given 
the diversity of dimensions being measured and the imprecision of their 
measurement, a hierarchical indicator was the best that could be 
achieved. Scores for each category are as follows i 

LESSONS - 0 m no lessons, 1^1-2 lesson points, 2 n 3-5 lesson 
points, 3 = 6-10 lesson points, and 4 = 11 or more lesson points, 

APPRECIATION - 0 m no appreciation classes, 1=1-2 appreciation 
points, 2 = 3-4 appreciation points, 3 = 5-7 appreciation points, and 4 
s 8 or more appreciation points* 

ATTENDANCE - As described in Table 6, 

SOCIALIZATION - 0 a no socialization experiences, 1 m 1-3 
socialization points, 2 = 4-6 socialization points, 3 = 7-11 
socialization points, and 4 = 12 or more socialization points. 

The distribution of respondents across each of these indices is 
presented in Tables 4-7* Results provide a general indication of the 
distribution of socialization experiences in the population. 
Specif ically, 43$ of all respondents admit to having had no lessons of 
any type* About 75$ had no appreciation courses, and almost 60$ say 
they had never been to a concert, play or art museum during their 
youth. On the other end of the spectrum, 23$ indicate they have had 
lessons equivalent of taking at least some art-related lessons during 
all throe time periods covered (Table 4), Less than 10$ had the 
equivaiuat of more than two appreciation classes during different 
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TABLE 4 



SOCIALIZATION INDEX * LESSONS 
(0) 

Percent who had no lessons 43,0 
before age 25* 

CI) 

Percent who had oni or 
tw© different lesson 

experiences before age 12 18 *S 

or one lesson experience 
at age 12-17 .( Score 1-2) 

tar 

Percent with up to five 
different types of lessons 
before age 12 9 or other 

combination of lessons 15*4 
# totalling 5 points. (Would 
not include lessons in one 
area at ages 12-17 and 18-24* 

C3) 

Percent with 6-10 lesson 

socialization points. Must 

include lessons in at least 15*1 

2 different areas. Could 

include lessons in one area 

for all 3 age groups, 

(4) 

Percent with more than 10 

lesson socialization points* 8*0 
Lessons in at least 2 areas 
for more than one age group « 

Total - 100.0% 
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TABLE 5 



SOCIALIZATION INDEX _ APPRECIATION CLASSES 



(0) 

Percent who had never had 74,9 
appreciation* 

(1) 

Percent who had two glaai 

experiences before age 12 or 6.9 
one class experience during 
the 12*17 year old period. 
(Score 1-3} 

(2) 

Percent who had two class 
experiences at an early age 

(before 18) or 2 experiences 8.6 
in same area before age 18 or 
2 experiences with one while 
18*24 years old* (Score 4*6) 

(3) 

Percent with as many as 3 

experiences in one area or one 8.0 
experience at any age in each 
area. (Score 7*11} 

(4) 

Percent with experiences in 

both areas with the majority 1.7 
occurring during older periods. 
(Score 8-14) 

Total m 100. 1% 
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TABLE 6 



SOCIALISATION INDEX - EARLY ATTENDANCE AT ART MUSEUMS AND PERFORMANCES 
(0) 

None 5 7,4 

(1) 

Want to art muiiumi or 11,4 
galleries occasionally 

(2) 

Attended plays, dance, or 

classical music performances 9,2 
occasionally 



(3) 

Went to art museums or «S 
galleries often 



(4) 

Attended plays, dance, or 

classical music performances 1*3 
often 



(5) 

Did both activities occasionally 14,4 



(6) 

Did art museums often and 

plays, dance, and classical .2*1 
music occasionally 



( 7) 

Did plays, dance and classical 

music often and art museums 1,-8 

occasionally 



(a) 

Did both activities often l.'S 

Total = 100,2% 
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TABLE 7 



TOTAL SOCIALIZATION INDEX 



CO) 

Expiriineea none of the 11 29 m 5 

socialization activities. 



CI) 

Experienced at least 1 and as 

many as 3 different activities 24*5 
or 1 experience at age 18-24* 
(Score 1-3) 



(2) 

Experienced at least 1 and as 

many as 6 different activities 

(at youngest age) or one IS* 5 

experience in both 12-17 and 

18-24 age groups, (Score 4-6) 



(3) 

Experienced as many as 3 

different activities or several 14*0 

at different age levels* (Score 

7-11) 



(4) 

Experienced as many as 8 
different activities and/or 

several different activities 16,5 
at later ages or in successive 
age groups. (Score 12 or more) 



Total m 100. OX 
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periods (Table 53* Only about 20? attended both concerts and art 
galleries even occasionally , 

The distribution of all socialization activities shows that about 
701 of all respondents had some kind of socialization experience (Table 
75* Very few (about 16%), however, could be said to be even moderately 
heavy (category 4} in socialization experience. These results suggest 
that we are a nation that has grown up with only marginal involvement 
in formal artistic training or experience, 

Socialization and Age 

The socialization indicators described above treat time in terms 
of the age at which experiences occurred, A second time dimension is 
the age of the respondent. The pattern of socialization is affected by 
when the experience secured in a persons life and when that person 
passed through the period. Data presented in Table 8 show a definite 
relationship between socialization experience and age in three of the 
four areas. The older a respondent is at the time of the survey, the 
less likely it is that he/she will have had one of the formal 
arts-related socialization experiences, Thus, younger people amm to 
be more exposed to the arts during their youth than their parents, 
This pattern seems to be in continuous evolution across the last four 
decades, as each succeeding younger age category has apparently enjoyed 
a larger amount of arts-related socialization during its youth. The 
one exception to this rule is in the area of hearing classical music or 
opera in the home where there is little difference across age groups, 
However, care must be taken not to over interpret these results, 
Some of the differences may be attributable to bad memories sinew each 




SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES BY AGE 



Att.nS«d I pltl I % m W ?° NCVer Percent who Nivtr Percent who Never Percent w 

Attended a Play had a Music or had Music, Acting, had an Arts- Heard Cla 

Dance, Classical Art Appreciation Writing, Ballet, Related Music or i 

SS« t in°th2S Class Prior to Art, or'craft ' Socialisation Played °f„ 

Museum in their Age 25 Le.^ns prior to Experience prior Homi Dur" 

^• 25 to Age 25 Their You 



44,2 73 '°* 22.5* 12.5* 70,1 



48 * 9 62 ' 4 25,2 14.8 69.3 



56 - 8 68 - 8 40.3 26.5 70.5 



60 ' 7 78 -4 52.2 37.1 70.4 



71 ' 7 87 - 7 64.7 48.2 75.7 

57.4 74.9 43.0 29.5 71.2 

Bspondents still in school as „ e n as not having reached age limit at which many 
have appreciation classes, 

26 21 , 
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succeeding age category must go further back to recall relevant 
experiences* A small number of "oh yes, I f d forgotten" experiences 
could wipe out age differences since most Individuals seem to have had 
a single or very limited number ef experiences. 

The age theme will be explored again when current participation 
and the relationship of socialization and participation are examined* 

Socialization Factors 

A final examination of socialization experiences uses a 
multivariate statistical technique to group different experiences 
across survey respondents* This technique is called factor analysis 
and it looks at the entire response set in order to group behaviors 
which occur together for a significant number of respondents, In 
essence, factor analysis asks the question, have the people who did 
activity A also done activity B? It repeats the question for all 
possible pairs using correlation coefficients to indicate the strength 
of an association between two activities* The results show which 
experiences tend to occur together* 

Socialization experiences were analyzed in this way and the 
results are shown in Table 9- The seven "factors 11 created in this 
process demonstrate that time is as important as subject matter* Five 
of the factors group activities on age as well as on substance* One 
group of individuals (factor 1) seems to achieve most of their 
arts-related socialization across a broad spectrum of activities during 
early adulthood (college age), A second group (factor 3) has roughly 
the same kinds of activity pattern , but during the high school years « 
Two groups are more focussed, one (factor 5) on appreciation classes 
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before the age 18 and the other (factor 6) on lessons during grade 
school* Finally* two groups are substantively very focussed; the first 
on ballet lessons at all ages* and the second on art lessons (training) 
during early adulthood, The last group (factor 2) consists of people 
that had significant exposure to the arts through attendance and 
hearing classical music in the home. There was no timeframe put on 
answers to these questions* 

These factors account for less than half of the variance in 
activities, which indicates % (1) that there are a large number of 
individuals who have little or no arts related socialization 
experience! and (2) that many, with some experience, do not exhibit a 
regular pattern of socialisation experience. The distribution of 
experiences shown in Table 7 (The Socialization Index) supports these 
conclusions. The decision to use indices of socialization rather than 
factors in subsequent analyses is based on these conclusions, The 
absence of a linkage to one of the factors does not preclude the 
presence of arts-related socialization, The socialisation indices 
permit us to take account of all socialization experiences, while 
factor scores would not. 
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B. PARTICIPATION 



The second element in the analyses of socialization is current 
participation in arts-related activities, the behavior being predicted. 
Before examining the nature of the relationship, a brief overview of 
participation levels and patterns is in order* Also, because some 
participation activities occur infrequently, indices of participation 
have been developed and will be used in the analysis* 

Tables 10 and 11 provide an overview of the types of participation 
and frequency of participation being examined in this report* There 
are basically three types of arts-related participation i (1) audience 
participation, where people attend concerts or go to galleries or 
otherwise enjoy live performances; (25 media-related participation, 
where people partake of arts activities through television, radio or 
some recorded medium; and (3) direct participation, where people are 
the artists, players, etc*, who are doing the art activity* The SPPA 
addresses each of these areas with a set of specific questions that ask 
if each behavior was pursued during the previous 12 months, The Tables 
show what proportion of the respondents answered yes* 

While the numbers generally speak for themselves, there are 
several noteworthy aspects of these responses. The first is the 
apparently high level of participation as attending audience or artist. 
An earlier general analysis of SPPA results suggested that these 
numbers may be exaggerated, particularly in the light of live 
attendance figures collected by various arts organisations. Other 
analyses, by John Robinson, suggest that respondents 1 two-part 
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TABLE 10 

AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION DURING THE PREVIOUS YEAR 

Percent who Attended Percent who Watched or 

Type of Performance a Live Performance Listened on TV, Radio a/or 

or Show During Previous Year Records During Previous Yr, 

Jazz 9.6 29.2 

Classical Music 10*8 34,8 

Opera 1.8 17.1 

Musical Play or 18*2 25*0 

Operetta 

Non-Musical Play 10*9 26.1 

Ballet 3,4 15 .5 

Art Gallery/Art Museum 21*5 22,7 

Read Novels, Short -~ 56 7 

Stories, Poetry or 

Plays 

Art or Craft Fair 41.1 „ 
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TABLE II 



PERFORMANCE AND DIRECT PARTICIPATION IN 
THE ARTS DURING THE PREVIOUS YEAR 



Type Qf P articipation Percent 

Took Lessons in Literature, 
Creative Writing, Art, 

Photography, Crafts / Ballet , 10*2 
Music, or the like 

Worked with Pottery, Ceramics 

Jewelry or Similar Crafts 12.4 

Did Weaving, Crocheting, 

Quilting, Needlepoint, 34,6 
Sewing or similar crafts 

Worked on Musical or Non- 
musical Play, Opera ©r 2*6 
Ballet Production (not perform) 

Worked ©n a Musical 

Performance (not perf©rmanoe) .8 

Did Creative Writing(n©t course 6*7 
work) 



Made Art Photographs, Movies or 10.5 
Video tapes 

Did Painting, Drawing, Sculpture 10*3 
©r Printmaking 
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estimates of their participation are in conflict, The question design 
can lead to confusion, also, because they are asked with no 
qualification as to the extent of participation or its quality, Jazs 
concerts are not defined, musicals may include school productions, 
classical music oouW include a tend concert in the park* opera on TV 
could have lasted only 15 minutes, and taking art photographs could be 
interpreted as any picture of flowers in the park. Thus, overestimates 
can arise from demand characteristics of the type of question (it is 
good to be seen as a patron of the arts), the wording of questions, and 
interpretations about what is included in the activity being described. 
All of these factors bring into question the accuracy of participation 
estimates and the usefulness of the. data for comparison. However p when 
responses to participation questions are compared to other responses, 
there may be a conservative bias in the results, Exaggeration of 
participation should tend to dilute relationships between participation 
and other characteristics j e.g., socialisation. Thus, any positive 
findings may have been reduced by the extent of exaggeration. 

Participation Indices 

One technique for overcoming data problems such as these is to 
develop less precise indicators of the behavior being measured | i.e.-, 
accomodate error in the estimates of participation by broadening the 
categories with which it is measured* This approach was used in th? 
present study through the creation of indices of participation. 
Because it was not possible to reliably measure the level of 
participation within specific activities* the aggregation took place 
across activity categories. For example, attending live performances 
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was used as the aggregate measure for attending jaz^ concerts, 
classical concerts, opera, musicals, plays, and/or ballets, 
Nonattendance generated a score of 0* Attendance at 1 or 2 events, of 
any type, generated a score of 1 • Attendance at more than 2 events 
produced an index score of 2, This hierarchical measure of performance 
activities is more crude, because it does not accurately count actual 
attendance during the specified period. However, it is probably more 
accurate because it absorbs some measure of exaggeration, 

Ten indices of current arts-related participation were developed 
in this way and the distribution of responses is reported in Table 12, 
Each index has slightly different values, which explains the varying 
blank spaces on the Table, For some activities? e.g,, ballet, even 
aggregating several related activities did not create a large group of 
high level participants. For others, particularly those that include 
TV, the rate of participation includes well over 1/2 the respondents. 
While these measures may be used as an approximation of level of 
activity, it must be remembered that none of the questions pursue level 
of participation (beyond once and more that once) within the last year. 
Thus, respondents in the same category may have very different 
participation rates. These problems not withstanding, the indices 
provide another indicator of current participation levels within 
defined activity areas, They are sufficiently accurate to support an 
analysis of the relationship between socialisation and current 
participation without fear of misleading results. * There is also 
sufficient variance in the values to support the statistical techniques 
applied here. 
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TABLE 12 



INDICES OP PARTICIPATION IN THE ARTS 



More 

Once or Than 
Never Once Twice Twice Twice 

in thi 

Last 



in the in the in the in the 
Last Last Last Last 

Year Year Year Year Year Total 



<*> (%) 1%) i%) {%} 



1%) 



Attending Live 

Performances of Jazz, 69,2 ™ „ 23 6 7 ? ..no 



( 100%) 



2678 



Classical Music f Opera 
Plays f Musicals &/or 
Ballets - PERFORMANCE 

Writing, Doing Grafts , 
Making Movies, Phot©- 

graphs, Doing Painting, 71*4 17.6 7 6 « 3 4 

Drawing, Semipture, etc. #m#wi 
- DOING ART 1100%) 

Read, listen to f take 

lessons, or do creative 72,3 19*6 
writing - WRITING 

Provide Support for 

Stage or Musical 97.0 2.5** 5** „ _ 7filR 

Performances - STAGE 77*2 



8.1* 2678 

(100%) 



(100%) 

Doing Art, Visiting 
Galleries or Graft Shows, 

Watching TV Programs on ' 41.4 — „ 3a 4 9n ~ « A ^ Q 

Art - VISUAL ARTS ' dUm2 ff 78 % 

(100%) 

* More than once 

** Support for one, support for both 
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TABLE 12 (cont'd.) 



INDICES OF PARTICIPATION IN THE ARTS 

More 

„ „ Once or Than 

Never Once , Twice Twice Twice 

in the in the in the in the in the 

Last Last Last Last Last 

i%t r T5? r TJf r Y e ? r Year 

{%) i%) (%> (%) (%) 

Attending Any Musical 
Performance or Watching 

or Listening on TV, 45,4 __ ^ n i ^ 

Radio or Records - 27,1 27 * 5 2678 

MUSIC (100%) 

Attending Ballet, 
Dancing in Ballet, 

Watching Ballet on TV, 78,9 ,n n , , 

Doing Stage Support -° 1 - 1 2678 

Role - BALLET (100%) 

Attend Plays, Read 

Fiction, Watch Plays on 33,9 __ 4V ia Q 

TV, Write - LITERATURE 47 * 3 18 * 9 2678 

„, (100.1% 
Playing or Listening to 

Music &/or Attending 43.8 , a f _ 

Musical Performances - "* 27,7 2678 

PLAY MUSIC ( 100%) 

Watching Plays, Acting, 

Writing, Working Behind 53.7 24 2 n q 

Scenas - PLAYS " 9 — 10 *2 2678 

(100%) 
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Participation and Age 

In the previous Section socialization was examined in terms of the 
age of respondents* The same analysis is applied to current 
participation. Table 13 shows interesting results that probably 
correspond to conventional wisdom on the subject. Younger people are 
more likely to pursue Jazz related activities than older people, Older 
people are more likely to pursue performing arts activities, except for 
the very oldest group, where participation drops off* Age (at least in 
excess of 6a years) seems to curtail activities away from home, visual 
arts, gallery an** museum attendance, is more popular in the middle 
groups (not middle age) than at the extremes. Media participation 
follows the same general pattern, although the relationship is weaker, 
Figure 1 graphically presents the relationship of age to each of 
the participation indices, The lines show a general downward slope, 
indicating that participation is lower with age* However, there are 
exceptions in intermediate age groups. The continuous downward sloping 
lines are in the artist areas (writing, doing art) and to some extent, 
off-stage work, The other areas have a characteristic hump, where 
participation goes up in the middle age groups and drops down for the 
upper age group* Thus, in terms of likelihood of participation, doing 
art activities is most frequent at the youngest age, while audience 
participation increases for varying periods before turning downward* 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine from these data if 
age differences are a function of life stage or age cohort* We already 
know that younger people are likely to have higher levels of 
socialization* However, with the exception of Jazz, younger people are 
not more likely to participate. A number of factors could explain this 
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TABLE 13 

ARTS PARTICIPATION BY AGE 
C PERCENT WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE LAST YEAR) 

AGE 

Attend Per£©rnsancM 18-24 25-31 32-42 4 3-61 62 or Older 

or Visit " 

(Audience Participation) 



J 11Z 


15*6 


14.6 


8.2 


7.9 


4,2 


Classical Music 


6.9 


8.2 


13.0 


15.4 


7.8 


Opera 


.7 


1.5 


1,0 


2.9 


2.3 


Musicals 


14.5 


15.9 


21.4 


21.6 


15.4 


Plays 


8,7 


11.1 


11,6 


13,0 


8,3 


Ballets 


3.4 


2.7 


4,7 


4.0 


2.3 


Art Galleries/Art Museums 


20.8 


25,2 


24.6 


22.6 


14.4 


BP.S'fcenincr and/or Watching 
TV, Radio or Records 












Jazz 


34,6 


41,2 


28.1 


29,1 


15.8 


Classical Music 


25.7 


35.2 


37, y 


41.1 


30.2 


Opera 


9.4 


12,0 


15.3 


25.3 


18,0 


Musicals 


19,2 


25,9 


25.1 


29.5 


22.6 


Plays 


22.1 


28,8 


26.1 


29.7 


21.8 
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Figure 1 i Indiees of Participation by Age 
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outcomei e.g., cost, children, and adult socialization processes* On 
the other hand, It is possible that individuals from a different 
"generation" have different leisure behavior patterns, based on 
socialisation or other factors. The 5PPA results will not support an 
analysis that answers this question* 

Participation Factors 

The factor analysis techniques applied to socialisation were also 
used to describe participation* To conduct this analysis all leisure 
behavior was included in the matrix. In addition to arts-related 
activities, general leisure activities like going to the movies, 
sports, exercise, etc*, were included. This approach was taken so that 
arts-related participation could be examined in the context of all 
leisure behvior, particularly to identify the extent of crossover 
between the arts and other types of leisure behavior* 

Results are provided in Table 14. The factor accounting for the 
greatest variance j i.e., explaining the most leisure behavior, is a 
general standard leisure activities group that includes no arts-related 
activities. This result parallels an earlier study ( Leis ure 
Participation in the South , R, J, Orend, Human Resrouroes Research 
Organisation, 1979) that identified a general popular leisure factor. 
Using slightly different techniques, the earlier study also found a 
large portion of the sample, about 1/2, to have no specific leisure 
pattern. The low explained variance of this factor analysis suggests a 
similar situation. About half the sample (and the general population) 
do not have a highly structured leisure activity pattern. They do a 



TABLE 14 
LEISURE PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 

Group 1 - Non^Arti Leisure Activities 

Activity f ac * or 
~ r Loading 

Going to Movies 

Going to Sports Events g3 

Playing card; board, electronic or ,68 
other games 

Going to amusement, theme park ss 
carnival, etc* 

Exercise Program ^ 5Q 
Sports activity - Bowling, Tennis, etc. .66 
Doing Camping, Hiking, Canoeing, etc* ,50 
Reading books or magazines e gg 
Do Home Improvements or Repair Cars .54 
Group 2 ^ Media Arts 

, . . . . " Factor 

Activity Ta 

-f- Loading 

Watch or Listen to Ja^i on TV Radio 44 
or Records ' 

■ Watch or Listen to Classical Music on 74 
TV, Radio, or Records 

Watch or Listen to Opera on TV, Radio .73 
or Records ' ' 

Watch or Listen to Musical Plays on 65 
TV, Radio or Records 

Watch or Listen to Plays on TV or Radio .60 

Watch Ballet on TV e g4 , 

Watch Program on Art Galleries or Museums .57 

Group 3 * Attending Performances o£ 
Arts-Related Activities 

„ ~ 77 — Factor 

Activity y i a 

— - x Loading 

Attend Classical Music Concert m s2 

Attend Musical Play i6 g 

Attend Non-Musical Play a 65 

Attend Ballet 56 
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TABLE 14 (cont'd, } 
LEISURE PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 
Group 4 - Playing Music 

Factor 

Activity Loading 

Play instrument in performance or ,74 
rehearsal 

Play classical music ,79 

Play ja« #72 

Group 5 - Doing' Art 

Factor 

Activity Loading 

Took lessons in writing, art, ,61 
photography , ballet , mus ic , etc , 

D© crafts 54 

Do creative writing # 4S 

Make art photos, movies or videos m 4S 

Paint, draw, sculpt, etc* # 62 

Group 6 - Going to Museums 

Factor 

Activity Loading 

Visiting art museums or galleries ,51 

Going to eoo , botanical garden or s 56 
arboretum 

Going to science or natural history ,70 
museum 

Going to historic park, monument or ,53 
building 

(Visit art or craft festival) (*36) 
Group 7 - Performing 

Activity Factor 

Loading 

Act, Sing or Dance in a Public , 70 

Performance or Rehearse for Same 

Act in a non-musical role ,76 

Sing in a musical play or operetta ,45 

Do behind the scenes work in play, ,62 
musical f etc * 
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TABLE 14 (cont'd,) 
LEISURE PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 

Group 8 - Gardening and Traditional Crafti 



Factor 

Activity Loading 

Work with indoor plants or gardening ,68 

Do crafts like weaving, crocheting* . 71 
quilting, sewing, etc. 

Prepare gourmet meals ,49 

(Visit art or craft festival) (.36) 

Group 9 ^ Opera 

Factor 

Activity Loading 

Attend an opera m 56 

Sing in musical or operetta # 49 

Sing in an opera # 78 

Group 10 - Jazz 

Factor 

Activity Loading 

Attend ja^2 performance # 75 

Watch or listen to jazz on TV f radio, .58 
or records 

Group II - Dancing 

— ^ Factor 

Activity Loading 

Dance in a ballet # 87 
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few things here and a few things there, but nothing (beyond watching 
T,V,) with enough regularity to be considered part of a group. 

The remaining factors are heavily oriented toward the arts* 
Again, the low level of explained variance suggests that these are 
small groups who have fairly regular leisure habits. The second factor 
identified was a media factor, which included all of the arts^related 
activies in the media (T.V., radio and recordings), Other arts-related 
factors parallel some of the participation indices described in Table 
12* There is attendance at live performances (factor 3, index 1), 
doing art (factor 5, index 2), playing music (factor 4, roughly - Index 
9), and performing (factor 7, index 10). 

Other factors are very specific, having only a couple of items, 
such as opera, dancing and ja^z, These correspond to specific 
activities , 

Finally, there are mixed factors, like going to museums and 
gardening and traditional crafts, that seem to cross over the art 
boundary. It is interesting, however, that only two of eleven are 
crossover factors. Aside from the large general group that has no 
particular pattern of leisure activity, this result suggests that there 
is little mixing of the arts with other leisure behaviors in a 
patterned or regular way, People interested in various aspects of the 
arts certainly do other things, but not in a regular way, Their 
leisure activities are related in only one area,, 
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The foregoing discussion established the variables used to define 
socialisation and participation in the arts* It also provided the 
reader with a general description of the frequency of occurence and 
general structure of groups of variables* This rather long 
introduction was necessary to establish a basis for the next analyses - 
comparing socialization experiences with current participation and 
demand for increased participation in the arts - 
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IV* THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIALIZATION AND PARTICIPATION IN THE ARTS 



A* Introduction 

This Section addresses the key focus of the analysis, the 
relationship between socialization experiences and current 
participation * The basic socialization model predicts that individuals 
with positive socialisation experiences in a given activity area will be 
more likely to participate in that area as adults* In this analysis 
that hypothesis would be affirmed if participation rates were higher for 
those who had a relevant socialization experience. The following 
results provide strong evidence supporting the hypothesis across a wide 
range of activities* 



B. Specific Socialization Experiences 

Music Lessons 

Figure 2 shows, generally, that an increase in music lessons 
experience produces an increase in current music participation. Because 
the Figure may look more complicated than it really is, time will be 
taken to explain the structure and patterns in some detail. 

For some activities, like watching or listening to classical music 
on T.V., radio or records (top line on the Figure), the increase across 
seven categories of music lessons is almost unbroken. This means that 
the relationship between these two activities is stronger (1) as the age 
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Figure 2: Relationship of Music Lessons 
to Current Participation in Music-Related Activities 
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at which lessons occurred increases! and (2) as the number of time 
periods in which lessons were taken increases. The proportion of 
individuals currently doing this activity is about 25? for those without 
lessons and over 40$ for those with music lessons prior to their twelvth 
birthday. The participation rate increases to almost 50$ for those who 
had lessons from 18-24 years old and culminates at over 701 for those 
who had music lessons during all three time periods. Having a long term 
experience with music lessons almost triples current participation in 
the activity. 

Each music lesson category represents a unique set of individuals, 
so there is no overlap across the music lessons experience dimension. 
There is total identity, however, across activities; i.e., the various 
participation rates for each lessons category represent the ratio for 
the same group of people. Thus, among individuals who had lessons only 
before they were 12 years old, the second group from the left, over 40$ 
said they watched or listened to classical music on T,V,, radio and/or 
records, about 37$ said they watched or listened to jazz on T.V., radio, 
and/or records, 22 $ said they attended musicals, about 18$ said they 
watched or listened to opera on T,V,, radio, and/or records, etc. It 
must be remembered that these percentages do not all represent the same 
people. The 40$ who watched or listened to classical music may be 
entirely different than the 37$ who watched or listened to jazz, 
although later analyses will show that there is significant overlap. 

If a second activity line is tracked across lesson categories, a 
slightly different pattern emerges. Attending classical concerts, for 
example, shows an increase with the experience of lessons, but little 
difference based on the age at which lessons occurred, until we reach 
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lessons in multiple periods that include 18 to 14 years old (the last 
three groups) • 

The uneven or varying patterns for different types of participation 
activities indicate uneven affects and the probable influence of other 
factors* Those activities that are attended by a small proportion of 
the population, such as opera, present a reliability problem because of 
the small number of respondents, For those activities, it is probably 
best to look at trends across several socialization characteristics to 
determine if they all exhibit the same pattern, 

The "effect" of socialization on participation may be measured in 
terms of the magnitude of participation. For example, the participation 
rate for those with music lessons during all three periods is from about 
3 to over 100 times greater than for those with no music lessons. 
Having had lessons only before turning 12 means an Increased 
participation rate of from 10$ to over 100$, If lessons were the only 
determining factor in participation rate, their impact could be 
considered very strong. However, interpretations about causal 
relationships must be tempered by the fact that little is known about 
other variables that act in concert with or outside the effect of 
lessons , 

A second perspective on the relationship of socialisation and 
current participation is provided in Figure 3, Current music-related 
participation has been aggregated into a single index which provides an 
estimate of attendance, media, and performance activities, The musical 
participation level is then compared to each music lesson socialization 
category (in a single bar on the graph), The overall results reflect 
the previous figures i*@*, as you move from left to right the bars below 
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the 0 - line get shorter, indicating generally higher participation 
levels. This is the expected result because the index of musical 
activity is a condensed aggregate of all of the lines in Figure 2. What 
is different about the bar graph is that it shows how increased 
socialization, represented by movement across the graph, leads to 
increased levels of participation, People who had music lessons from 18 
- 24 years old are more likely to have multiple current participation 
than those who had lessons before age 12* The top 3 boxes on each bar 
get bigger. Thus, when looking at the index of musical participation, 
the higher the level of socialization, as measured by music lessens, the 
greater the probability of multiple current participation. This pattern 
will be repeated many times as each type of socialisation and 
participation is examined. A two-step pattern is inferred from these 
results i (1) that having some socialization in a similar area will be 
associated with a higher probability of current participation; and (2) 
that the greater the level of socialization, as measured by when and how 
many different timeframes lessons (or whatever) were incurred, the 
higher the level of current participation -~ more is better. 

Art Lessons 

Figure 4 provides a picture for the relationship between art 
lessons and visual arts-related participation levels. Generally, it 
follows the pattern established in the previous section, but there is a 
new dimension. In addition to the general increase across all eight 
socialization categories, there is a distinct increase associated with 
the age at which art lessons were received. For 3 of the 6 art-related 
activities, having art lessons at 18 - 24 years old is a stronger 




Figure 4 1 The Relationship of Art Lessons 
to Ourrent Partioipation in Individual Visual Arts-Belated Activities 
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indicator of current participation than having lessons before 12 or from 
12-17 years old. For 5 of 6 activities having lessons at 12 to 17 
years old is a stronger indicator of later participation than having 
lessons at less than 12 years old. Thus, knowing when the lessons 
occurred provides additional information about their possible effect on 
behavior* 

Figure 5 is a bar graph showing the relationship of art lessons to 
doing art i i.e. , painting, sculpting, printmaking, doing videos, 
photography, and crafts. Again, as the level of art lessons increased 
in age groups and across multiple periods, the level of art activity 
also Increases. 

When other visual arts activities are added forming the index of 
all current visual arts participation, the relationship remains the same 
(Figure 6)* Individuals with lessons from 18 - 24 years old are more 
likely to participate and more likely to participate at a higher level 
than Individuals with earlier lessons or no lessons* Forty-eight 
percent of those without lessons did no visual arts activities in the 
past year. Only 8$ of those who had art lessons when they were 18-24 
years old did not participate in visual arts activities, and everyone 
who had lessons in all three periods participated* Figure 6 also shows 
a steady increase across lesson categories for the proportion with the 
highest visual arts activity, The one exception is that those who had 
lessons from 18-24 years old have a higher percentage rate than those 
who had lessons from 12 - 17 years old and less than 12 years old* More 
is better, and if it occurs at a later age, it is better still* 
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Other Art-Related Lessons 

The comparison of acting lessons to acting and drama related 
participation, ballet lessons to dance participation, writing lessons to 
writing and drama-related participation, and craft lessons to 
craft-related activities follow similar patterns to those described for 
music and visual arts. The figures describing these relationships are 
present in Appendix A (A1 through AS). Although each has a unique 
element or twist, the basic theme is always the samef if you had lessons 
in that activity, you are more likely to participated now. 

The effect of lessons at an older age varies somewhat across these 
participation areas* For example, the age at which lessons occured is 
less important to ballet performance than multiple timeperiods, Age of 
writing lessons is important for attendance and reading, but less 
important for doing creative writing, On the other tend, age of lessons 
is extremely important for predicting craft activities. 

Readers are urged to example the figures that address their 
particular area ^* interest carefully to identiify specific variations 
in the general ^ ,uern. In the interest of keeping this report 
manageable, however, we will not engage in a complete narrative 
desoription of all areas. 

The implications of these results for policy and program design are 
significant. At the risk of inferring too much causality from these 
relational results, it seems evident that having lessons makes some 
difference in later participation. Those who had more lessons are likely 
to be more intense current participants, Those who had lessons later in 
life are likely to participate more than those who had their training 
while very young* In terms of designing training programs, maximum 
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effect is possible only if the training is continuous or, at least, 
occurs over several different timeframes, Training that occurs only 
once and at a young age will have the least effect on adult 
participation. 

There are at least two possible reasons for this. First, 
familiarity may play a role. If I received my training only a few years 
ago, it is more likely to have an effect than if I had it 20 or 30 years 
ago. Other analyses show that the correlation between socialisation and 
participation decreases somewhat with age, Second, training incurred in 
the 18-24 year old timeframe is more likely to be voluntary. Because 
it is something people want to do, they are more likely to continue to 
pursue it in later life. Thus, a program that offers the opportunity 
for later training is likely to produce more arts adherents than 
programs offered at an earlier age. 

Appreciation Classes 

Lessons teach you how to do or perform an art or art -re la ted 
activity, Art and music appreciation classes presumably teach you to 
understand and appreciate the arts, to become a customer of the arts. 
If this assertion is true, a hypothesis about the relationship of 
appreciation classes to current participation would be that individuals 
who had appreciation classes are more likely to participate in related 
activities than those who had not had such classes, 

Tables 15 and 16 provide some evidence to support the hypothesis 
and some exceptions that demonstrate the difference between appreciation 
classes and lessons, as socialisation experiences. In Table 15, the 
strongest relationships exist between appreciation classes and consuming 




TABLE 15 



RE L AT I ON SH I P OF ART APPRECIATION CLASSES 
AND CURRENT VISUAL ARTS ACTIVITIES 

Art Appreciation Classes 

While During 
Before 18-24 More Than 

None Age 18 yri, old One Period 

Visited Art 

Galleries/Museums 15.8 30*4 53,2 71*1 

Watch TV 

Programs on 18*0 37.0 46,2 60,0 

Visual Arts 

Visited Art or 

Craft Fair 35.5 55,8 72,0 73,3 

Do Folk Crafts- 
Weaving, Sewing, 32.4 41,3 45,5 51,1 
Crocheting , 
Quilting, etc. 

Do Crafts - 

Ceramics, Jewelry, 10.3 22.5 21-3 26,7 

Leather, etc, 

Do Art Photos, 

Movies, or Videos 7.7 18,1 25,9 31,1 

Do Painting, 

Sculpture, Drawing, 6,7 28.3 23,8 48,9 

Printmaking , etc* 
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visual arts through attendance at visual arts events. These 
relationships follow the model of increased participation with increased 
class levels (either when older or more frequently). For those who do 
art, the relationship is only slightly less oonsistant in that having 
classes at a later age may not be as important* Participation rates for 
r rafts people and painters, sculptors, etc., actually decline somewhat 
among those who had classes between 18 and as opposed to before 18 
years old. The overall relationship, however, remains positive | 
individuals who had classes are more likely to be artists and art 
consumers by wide margins over those who did not have art appreciation 
classes • 

The relationship between music appreciation classes and musical 
arts-related participation is also positive, but may be somewhat weaker 
than for visual arts (Table 16). The effect of classes before age 12, 
for example, is negligible for most activities. (A small N precluded 
testing this group separately for visual arts,) The participation rates 
increase significantly for those who took appreciation classes during 
their high school years, but the increase for college age classes is not 
as strong. Similarly, those who had classes during more than one period 
may not participate at a higher rate than those with lessons in a single 
period; for example, attending operas or musicals. 

In one way, a similar phenomenon occurred for the visual arts where 
participation rates for artists were not as high as for consumers of 
art. (See, also. Table A1 in Appendix A.) Thus, it is possible to 
conclude that the effect of appreciation classes is weaker for 
practitioners of the arts than for consumers of the arts* A reasonable 
explanation for these results is that, while appreciation classes may 
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TABLE 16 

RELATIONSHIP OF MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 
AND CURRENT MUSICAL ARTS-RELATED PARTICIPATION 

Music Appreciation Classes 

While While Mora Thmn 

Before 12-17 18-24 One 

None Age 12 yre , old yrs . old Period 

Attended Jazz 

Performance 7,2 7,5 16,3 23,1 28,3 
Attended Classical 

Music Performance 7,2 9,7 20,2 30,6 37,7 

Attended an Opera 1*2 0,0 2,5 6.6 5,7 
Attended a Musical 

Play 14.3 22,6 31,0 38,4 37,7 
Listened to or 

Watched Jazz on 24,5 35,5 46,3 50.2 62.3 
Media 

Listened t© or 

Watched Classical 28,6 32.3 53,7 65,9 81.1 
Music on Media 

Listened to or 

Watched Opera 14.0 19,4 23,7 34.1 47.2 

on Media 
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introduce or refine interests, they do not generate techniques. 

The effect of arts appreciation classes on total visual arts 
participation (The Index of Visual Arts Participation) is presented in 
Figure 7* The earlier patterns showing an increased level of 
participation associated with increased age or frequency of 
socialization experience is repeated, although modestly, in the present 
data. With one exception, the bars in the graph become wider as one 
moves from left to right on the participation side (top). More classes 
or classes when older means a higher level of participation, In this 
instance, level of participation means a greater variety of visual arts 
activities or more activity in one or two areas. Similar results apply 
to music appreciation classes and the index of musical participation 
(Table A2, Appendix A) - 

Early Exposure to Arts-Related Participation 

Three of the socialization questions addressed youthful 

participation as arts consumer i (1) visiting art galleries and museums ; 

(2) attending plays, classical concerts, and dance performances; and (3) 

hearing elasical music or opera in the home, Again, the basic 
hypothesis suggests that greater exposure will result in greater current 
participation rates. 

Table 17 addresses the hypothesis by comparing hearing classical 
music or opera when young to current participation in various musical 
activities, General results again confirm the expectation that 
socialisation has an effect on current participation. Apparently, early 
exposure rubs off or is associated with other socialization activities 
which have a combined effect on later participation. However, more 
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Figure 7: Relationship of Art Appreciation Classes and 
the Index of All Visual Arts Participation 
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TABLE 1 7 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEARING CLASSICAL MUSIC IN THE 

HOME TO CURRENT PARTICIPATION IN MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 



Attended Classical 
Music Performance 

Attended Opera 

Attended Musicals 



Never 
<*5 



6.6 



1.0 



14.3 



Listened to or Watched 
Classical Music on Media 24.0 



Occasionally 



21.0 



3.5 



27.5 



58.3 



Listened to or Watched 

Opera on Media 11,8 27.5 



Often 

22.5 
5.4 
28.4 

7B.9 

46.0 
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exposure is not uniformly asoeiated with higher participation. Those 
individuals who Indicate they heard classical music or opera "often" 
were not more likely to attend concerts, but were mora likely to enjoy 
madia versions (T.V., radio, or records) of their favorite musical 
activities than those who had only occasional exposure during their 
youth, (Also see Table A3-) Perhaps they developed the habit or 
expectation of participating in this manner or perhaps independent 
factors limit the absolute level of attendance beyond the effect of 
degree of socialization. A later analysis of barriers to increased 
participation suggests that socialisation factors have little, if 
anything, to do with why people do not participate more, 

Visiting Art Galleries and Attending Plays, Concerts, and Dance 
Performances 

The second type of audience socialization is actually visiting art 
galleries and/or attending concerts, plays or dance performances* 
Again, the survey question foeussed on how often rather than when the 
experience occurred. A positive relationship will show current 
participation Increasing in light of similar earlier experiences, Table 
18 demonstrates a positive relationship between visiting am galleries 
and museums and various current visual arts activities. The strength of 
the relationship varies across different types of activities* It is 
strongest for gallery visits (the same behavior) and T.V* shows about 
visual arts; i.e., audience participation, It is much weaker for doing 
visual arts— crafts, painting, photography, etc, The variation in 
strength of this relationship applies to frequency differences also. 
There is little difference in the proportion of respondents who do art 
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TABLE 18 



RELATIONSHIP OF VISITING MT GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS DURING 
CHILDHOOD TO CURRENT PARTICIPATION IN VISUAL ARTS ACTIVITIES 



Visited Art Galleries or Museums 
During Childhood 



Never Occasionally Often 

i%) 1%) (%) 



Current Visits to 

Art Galleries and 14*4 33,0 45.9 

Museums 



Saw TV Programs 

on Visual Arts 15*7 36 s 5 44,3 

Do Crafts - Pottery, 

Ceramics, Jewelry, 10.3 16.7 18.8 

eto , 



Do Art - Paint, 

Sculpt, Draw, 7,3 15.7 22*1 

Pr intmaking ' 



Do Art - Photos, 
Movies t Videos 



6.8 



18*4 



IB. 8 



based on the frequency of visiting art galleries during their youth, 
The same pattern applies to a comparison between gallery socialization 
and the index of visual arts activities (Table A4), 

The power of socialization applies in a similar way to attendance 
at current music musical arts aotivites, where more frequent 
socialization experiences have little or no effect on activity levels 
(Table 19). Perhaps the defusion of the socialization experience into 
different kinds of activities, plays, concerts, and dance performances, 
has a restrictive effect on the relationship, When early attendance is 
compared to the index of live performance attendance, a comparison of 
two more similar activity groups, the overall effect of socialization 
remains and the lack of effect of level of participation is repeated 
(Figure A7) - Thus, it helps to have had these experiences, but it makes 
little difference if people had them frequently or infrequently. 

When the attendance socialization experiences are combined into a 
single index, there is no change in the strength or shape of the 
relationship. Current attendance increases if socialisation experiences 
are present, but the frequency and breadth (as measured by the 
occurrence of both types of aotivites) of socialization experiences 
makes little difference on the level of current participations— 
not better (See Figure A8) * 

Conclusions to be drawn from the results presented tc V: ; \ : * v 
Section IV are: (1) the appearance of any socialization is *ii:v ' oe 
reflected in higher rates of current participation in related 
activities; (2) for many activities the age of socialization is an 
important predictor, especially socialization that oceured during 
college age years (18 - 2M); (3) audience type socialization activities 
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TABLE 19 



RELATIONSHIP OF ATTENDING PLAYS, DANCE OR CLASSICAL 
MUSIC PERFORMANCES DURING CHILDHOOD TO CURRENT 
ATTENDANCE AT THESE PERFORMANCES 

Attended Plays, Dance or Classical 
Music Performances During Childhood 

Never Occasionally Often 

i%) i%) i%) 



Attended Jazz 
Performance 

Attended Classical 
Music Performance 

Attended Musicals 

Attended Operas 

Listened to or 
Watched Classical 
Music an Media 

Heard Opera on Media 11,7 28,9 32,0 

Listened to or 

Watched Musicals 18,3 29*0 47,7 

on Media 



6,6 17,0 14 # S 

6,4 18,6 30,5 

12,7 29,7 36,7 

1,2 3,5 2,3 

25,6 56.3 53,1 
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are better predictors of current audience behavior than of doing art, 
especially in terms of higher activity levels ; and (4) levels of 
socialization predict differentially with lessons and appreciation 
clasar,^ being much better predictors of high levels of current activity 
than audience socialization experiences* 

Indices of Socialization and Current Participation 

The demonstrated relationships between individual activities and 
socialization experiences are reflected in parallel comparisons using 
indices of socialization (more general indicators of early arts-related 
experience) and indices of current participation (more general 
Indicators of the amount of current arts-related activities) . These 
results* presented in Tables 20-23 for general socialization and A11-A15 
for other indices, show the relationship of individual activities in an 
aggregated format. They also show the effect of multiple experiences* 
In Table 20, for example* the absolute level of current visual 
arts-related participation goes continually upward, from 27*5% to 92*8$, 
as socialization level increases. At the same time, the proportion who 
participate frequently goes up as the level of socialisation goes up* 
This relationship is basically true for all four indices of current 
participation presented in these Tables* 

What this means is that if higher levels of current participation 
are a goal, then inducing higher levels of socialization may be one key 
to achieving that goal. Obviously, the preeeeding statement must be 
highly qualified because the SPPA does not provide sufficiently reliable 
and unambiguous data to support conclusions about direct causal 
linkages. Even beyond the quality of the data, there is very little 
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TABLE 20 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDEX OP SOCIALIZATION AND THE INDEX 
OF CURRENT VISUAL ARTS ACTIVITIES 



Index of Socialization 

No Moderate High 

Arts-Related Very Low Level of Level of Level of 

Socialization Low Level Socialization Socialization Socializa 

Experiences Experiences Experiences Experiences Experienc 

0 12 3 4 

(%) i%) (%) <%) (%) 

t Participation 72. S 45.7 32.1 19,4 ? ? 

2 Activities 22.9 42,9 51.1 50.3 37,0 

Cities 3.3 7.8 9.2 16.5 24.2 

More Activities 1.3 3.7 7.7 13.8 31,6 

100 *°* 100,1% 100.1% 100.0% 100,0% 

72 
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known about the qualitative nature of earlier socialisation experience 
to argue for, say, training quotas or forced participation, However, 
the size of the differences in participation level across socialization 
levels, starting with none, is startling, They are not marginal 
increments of 151 or 20$ of the initial rate, but increases in orders of 
magnitude. Also, the differences are not artifacts of correlations 
between socialization experiences and strong demographic participation 
predictors, like income and education level* Regressions using 
socialization predictors and socio/demographio characteristics together 
demonstrate the continued strength of the socialization predictors, even 
when controlling for other factors* Socialization predicts current 
behavior even when the significant effects of education have been 
removed, (See Appendix B,) 

While this is not a startling finding in light of the common sense 
model guiding the analysis, it is important because these results 
support the model (not prove it) throughout, and despite data problems 
that could have destorted or greatly diluted the relationships, 

The policy implications are, however, another matter. The process 
at work now is complex enough that It is not possible to tell exactly 
how sociallzatin influences later behavior* Even if we assume for the 
moment that the relational results described here represent some kind of 
causal link, it is clear that most of the variance in current 
participation is still unexplained, That is, we only know a small part 
of why people participate in arts-related activities, Further, we know 
that some people participate despite a lack of socialization and that 
some who have been socialized do not participate (Section V discusses 
this issue in greater detail). We also know next to nothing about the 
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TABLE 21 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF SOCIALIZATION MID THE INDEX 
OP DRAMA AND LITERARY ACTIVITIES 



Index of Social ii at ion 



No 

Arts-Related Very 

Social i^ation Low Level 

Experiences Experiences 

0 



(%) 



1 



Low Level of 

Socialization 

Experiences 

2 

<%) 



Moderate 
Level of 
Socialization 
Experiences 

3 

(%> 



4 



Drama/Literary 
ivitiea 



79.3 



62,1 



48*7 



34,3 



16,9 



tivity 



15.8 



26,6 



28.2 



31,9 



25,5 



: tivit ies 



3,3 



7.0 



16,9 



20,5 



22,4 



tivities 



1*3 



3,2 



4,1 



8,8 



21.0 



More Activiti 



Si 



.3 



1,1 



2*2 



4.5 



14.2 



100,0% 



100,0% 



100,1% 



100,0% 
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TABLE 22 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF SOCIALIZATION AND THE INDEX 

OP CURRENT MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 



Index of Social i gat ion 



No 

Arts-Related 

Socialization 

Experiences 

0 

<%) 



Very 

Low Level 
Experiences 

1 



Low Level of 

Socialization 

Experiences 

2 

<%) 



Moderate 
Level of 
Socialization 
)eriences 

3 

(%> 



High 

Level of 
Social izai 
>er ienc« 

4 

<%) 



lusical 
:icipation 



69.7 



46,0 



37*6 



29.5 



12,6 



2 Activities 



21*9 



34,0 



31*1 



33,2 



25,7 



4 Activities 



5,8 



15,3 



19,8 



22,6 



24,2 



More Activities 



2.5 



4.7 



11,6 



14,6 



37,5 



93,9% 



100,0% 



100,1% 



99,9% 



100,0% 
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TABLE 23 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF SOCIALIZATION AND THE INDEX 

OF CURRENT PERFORMANCE ATTENDANCE 



Index of SocialiEatio 



n 



Sed no 
Finances 



No 

Arts*-Related 

Socialisation 

Experiences 

0 

(%) 



87.0 



Vary Low 
Level 

Experiences 
I 

1%) 



76.0 



Low Level of 

Socialization 

Experiences 

2 

i%) 



66, 5 



Moderate 
Level of 
Socialization 
Experiences 

3 

(%) 



61.2 



4 
(%) 

37,0 



led 1 or 2 
rmances 



11.7 



21,2 



28,0 



30,1 



38, a 



led 3 or More 
^mances 



1.4 



100,1% 



2.8 



100,0% 



5.5 



100,0% 



8.8 



100.1% 



24,2 
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quality of socialization experiences. We do know there is something 
there* 

In light of these considerations , it is difficult to Identify a 
policy that will have a high probability of furthering a goal of 
increased adult participation . it is even difficult to target the 
appropriate population group. Does one select those already being 
socialized using the logic of more is better? Or, does one select those 
not receiving socialization in order to create the first basic step? 
The latter approach assumes that other factors, not even considered in 
the present study, are not driving socialization results or at least 
operating as catalysts. These are unanswerable questions using 
available data, but questions that must be addressed before effective 
policy can be initiated. 



Socialization, Participation, and Age 

The earlier analysis of socialization and participation showed that 
age made some differences. Younger people had higher socialization 
levels and participation levels varied around the age of respondents in 
a complex pattern depending on the subject and type of activity 
involved. In the present analysis, age will be examined in terms of its 
effect on the socialization - participation relationship, 

In order to efficiently examine this question without redoing all 
of the foregoing analyses for each age group, a shorthand technique for 
describing the magnitude of relationships between socialization and 
participation will be used. This technique is correlation analysis, 
Simplo correlations show the magniture of relationships between pairs of 
characteristics, The Spearman Rank Order correlation coefficients used 



for this analysis rang© from -1 to +1 , with -1 indicating an inverse 
relationship (as one goes up, the other Gomes down), 0 indicating no 
relationship (a change in the value of one characteristic has no effac 
on the value of another characteristic, and +1, indicating a perfect 
positive relationship (every change in the value of one characteristic 
corresponds to a precisely proportional change in the other 
characteristic; e.g., an Increase in 1 inch in height equals 5 pounds in 
weight for every person), In the social sciences, where behavior is 
usually the result of a complex set of circumstances, correlations of 
about ,3 are usually considered acceptable, ,5 is good, and ,7 or ,8 may 
be too good to be believable, especially if only two oharcteristios are 
being compared, 

In Table 24, a matrix of correlation coefficients is used to 
describe the relationship between pairs of socialisation experiences and 
current participation activities, In this matrix a single number 
summarises all of the results (with some loss of information) previously 
presented in a whole table, For example, looking at Part A, the second 
value in the first row is ,25. This means that for individuals from 18 
- 24 years old, there is a moderate positive relationship (as one goes 
up, the other goes up) between attending art galleries and/or going to 
concerts, plays, etc., as a child (index of attendance) and doing art. 
Those who attended during their youth are more likely to do art. That 
relationship was described previously* However, we now look further 
across that row of coefficients and find that the value of Rho (the name 
for a Spearman Rank Order correlation coefficient) for those from 43 to 
62 years old is ,16, The relationship for this group is not as strong 
as it was for the 18 to 24 year olds. 




TABLE 24 

THE CORRELATION* OP SOCIALIZATION INDICES AND 
PARTICIPATION INDICES CONTROLLING FOR AGE 

Aga Group 

Combined 18-24 vrs, 25-31 yrs, 32-42 yra, 43-62 vrs. 62^ 

i Correlation of 
Index of Childhood 
Attandance and ■» 

Doing Visual Arts ,23 ,25 

Doing Writing ©r 

Literary Activities ,29 ,28 

Doing All Visual 
Arts-Related 

Activities . 37 .35 >33 ^ ^ 

Attending Music 
Performances or 
Watching/Listening 

on Media .37 .23 ,29 .40 .44 

Attending Live 
Arts-Related 
Perf ormances or 

Places of All Types .29 .26 



•20 .22 .16 

24 .30 .29 



.25 .30 .33 



♦Spearman Rank Order Correlation 
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TABLE 24 
(cont'd. ) 



Acre Group 

Correlation of Combined 18-24 yrs . 2 5^31 yr s . 32^42 vrs. 43-62 vrs . 



Index of Childhood 
Arts^Related Lessons 
and - 

Doing Visual Arte .40 

Doing Writing or 

Literary Activities # 41 

Doing All Visual 
Arts-Related 

Activities a 49 

Attending Music 
Performances or 

Watching/Listening 

on Madia 39 

Doing Drama and 
Literature-Related 
Activities ^44 

Doing Musical 
Audience and 
Performance 

Activities a 39 

Attending Live 

Arts-Related 

Performances or 

Places of All Types ,32 



*48 ,44 # 29 

* 4B ,39 ,35 

* 50 -51 ,44 

•36 ,31 #4 9 

* 44 *43 s 44 

- 3S -30 ,38 

,35 -29 .33 
72 



.27 
,37 

,44 

,48 
.48 

,47 

,37 
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TABLE 24 
(cont'd. ) 



Correlation of 
Index of Art/Music 
Appreciation Courses 
and- 



Age Group 

Combined 18-24 vrs, 25-31 yrs, 32-42 vrs. 43-62 vrs, 624- 



Doing Visual Arts .29 ,28 ,36 ,24 .20 

•28 .33 ,34 



Doing Writing or 

Literary Activities ,32 ,29 



Doing All Visual 
Arts-Related 

Activities .39 .34 .41 .37 ,36 

Attending Music 
Performances ©r 
Watch ing/Listen ing 

on Media , ^38 ,29 ,33 # 41 .44 

Doing Drama and 
Literature-Related 

Activities #3 9 .34 ,40 # 40 ,42 

Doing Musical Audience 
and Performance 

Activities ,37 .29 .33 .41 .44 

Attending Live 
Arts-Related 
Performances or Places 

of All Types ,32 ,28 .32 
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TABLE 24 
(cont'd. ) 



Acre Group 

Correlation of Co » bi "^ 18-24 yr S . 25-31 yr3 . 32-42 Vrs , 43-62 vr B . 62 + yr. 

Index of All 
Socialization 
Activity and* 

Doing Visual Arts .40 ,50 



Doing Writing or 

literary Activities ,43 m $0 

)oing All Visual 
Arts-Related 

Activities ,53 # 54 

attending Music 

'irformanasa or 

f atching/Listening 

*n Madia # 47 

oing Drama and 
iterature-Related 

ctivities .si p5 l 



-46 ,30 .25 .27 

* 40 -38 s 38 ,36 

•55 .48 .49 .47 

- 3S *5i ,57 ,48 

* 48 -50 ,54 ,46 



oing Musical 
udience and 

erformance Activities *46 ,39 # 35 

ttanding Live Arts^ 
elated Performances 
r Places of A3 1 
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.49 .56 .47 



**** 3 - 39 .34 .37 .41 .36 
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TABLE 24 
< cont'd, ) 



Age Group 



Correlation of 
Hearing Classical 
Music or Opera in 
the Home and— 

attending Music 
Performances or 
Hatching/Listening 
an Media 

5oing Musical 
Audience and 
'erf ormance 
kctivities 



Combined 18-*24 vrs. 25-31 



Y r3 * 32-42 yra. 43-62 vrs. 62+yrs. 



38 



,37 



25 



26 



31 



30 



,47 



,46 



,42 



.42 



36 



35 
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If we look straight down the 62 or older column to Attending Music 
Performance or Watching/Listening on Different Media, Rho = .44* Thus, 
childhood attendance is a much better predictor of adult attendance 
among 43 - 62 year olds than it is of doing art among 43 - 62 year olds 
Making these kinds of comparisons throughout the matrix allow the 
comparison of the "effects* of socialization across age groups (and 
across categories of socialization and/ or participation), 

One of the first things noticable when scanning the Table is that 
there are significant differences* The most persistant is that 
correlations are often lower in the oldest age group, One 
interpretation of these results is that any effect socialization may 
have had begins to wear off 40 to 50 years after it oeeured. 

Another pattern is that correlations for doing art or writing are 
usually highest among the youngest respondents, 18-24 year olds, 
probably because they are closest to their classes and the age of 
experimentation* When mixed with the demands of jobs and families, it 
may be more difficult to maintain activity levels in these areas, 

A third general pattern is that for more sedentary audience 
activities, the strongest relationships are most likely to exist among 
middle-aged people (43 - 62 years old). The delay is more lilkely to be 
the result of changing socio-economic status and the ageing of children 
than any time capsule in socialization, but it is a prominent difference 
associated with age. 

In some eases there is very little difference across age groups, 
Such is the case for "doing all visual arts activities* in any of the 
first four grcups. In this instance age does not seem to matter much, 
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In other areas, such as "doing art" or "attending musical 
performances , , , , " there are wide differences. 

Thus, the role of age varies mora with the current activity type 
than with the level or type of socialisation experience. Despite the 
fact that socialization experience levels vary across age groups 
(Section III), their impact seems to be relatively constant. 

One final summary note, an earlier point about the different 
effects of types of socialization (lessons, appreciation, attendance) on 
types of current behavior is clearly demonstrated in Table 24. The 
correlations between lessons and doing art (part B) are much higher than 
between attendance and doing art or appreciation classes and doing art. 
Correlations between attendance or appreciation classes and current 
attendance activities are, however, not higher than between lessons and 
current attendance. These figures identify actual lessons as the 
strongest predictor of subsequent participation behavior. It may be 
that learning to do is a better approach to socialization directed at 
later participation than learning about. 

Socialization / Participation / Demographic Factors 

Previous factor analyses examined the structure of socialization 
experiences and current participation activities separately, That 
search was for internal structure of those characteristics. Factor 
analysis was used later to search for commonality across those activity 
areas and other individual characteristics (socio-economic status and 
demographics). The factor analysis was asked to identify relationships 
among these charcteristics that would inform our analysis of the link 
between socialization and current participation in light of pssible of 
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identified factors that contained two or ail three types of 
characteristics* The results were otherwise. The resultant factors 
looked much like factors described in Tables 9 and 14| i.e., there are 
no strong connections between specific socialization and participation 
characteristics Cat least not stronger than the internal relationships) 
and there are no overriding predictors of either socialization or 
participation among sooio^demographic characteristics. (Factor matrices 
are presented in Appendix B.) Thus, while it is possible to demonstrate 
individual relationships t much of the variance in current participation 
behavior remains unexplained in terms of either socialisation or 
sooi ©-demographic characteristics, The unexplained variance is probably 
largely the result of the complex development of attitudes toward 
leisure behavior and theinteraction of those attititudes and other key 
factors in people's lives (family, time, etc.)* In Section VI a brief 
look at barriers to demand for increased participation sheds some light 
on these issues. 
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V, EXCEPTION ANALYSIS 



The analysis in Section IV described the primary relationships 
between socialisation and current participation. The focus was on the 
behavior of the majority in each subgroup* For individuals without 
socialisation experiences , the overwhelming majority were those who do 
not currently participate in an arts^related activity* For those with 
significant amounts of socialization experiences, the majority was 
usually those who do participate. Section V focuses on those who are 
the minority in those situations* 

Conceptually, the significant question is why does the minority 
behave differently than the majority? If 98$ of individuals without 
any measured socialization experience do not attend opera, why do 2$ 
attend opera? Conversely, if 90$ of people with high levels of 
socialization visit art galleries or museums, why do 10$ not visit art* 
galleries and museums? The analyses of these questions is being called 
exception analysis » 

There are as many reasons for being part of the minority as for 
being part of the majority. Therefore, the exception analysis will 
examine only a few of the factors contributing to these differences. 
Specifically, oharoteristies available in the SPPA survey will b<a used 
to explore the issues of minority differences. Of three types of 
variables examined in this analysis, socialization, participation, and 
socio-demographic characteristics, only the third provides a basis for 
comparison of majority and minority respondents. The research question 
being asked is therefore i how do minority respondents on a particular 



participation question differ sooio-demographioally from majority 
respondents? Are the 2% of unsoeialized opera attendees richer, better 
educated, more likely to live in cities, or what? For each question on 
current participation where the split on a given socialization 
experience level is at least 701 to 30$ (i,e,, there was a strong 
relationship between socialization and participation at that level), 
the two groupi Will be compared oni (1) age; (2) income; (3) marital 
status; (4) race; (5) sex; (6) education; and (7) community size. For 
each factor, the mean value for participants and nonpar tieipants is 
compared using a t-test to estimate the probability that sample 
differences are statistically different in the population. Because a 
large number of tests (64 X 7 variables) were performed, a very 
stringent probability (p £ ,005) was used to judge significance. 
Therefore, where differences are reported, they are very likely to 
represent real differences in the total population. 

Summaries of results are presented in Tables 25 and 26, Table 25 
presents comparisons betweeen the majority non-participants and the 
minority participants among individuals with no socialization 
experience. The Table is divided into 7 parts based on type of 
socialization experience. Each part has from one to six activity 
types. The first row under Part A shows that people who attend jazi 
concerts without having had music lessons are likely to be 8 years 
younger, have higher income, and more education than unsoeialized 
non-attenders , Each row can be read in the same way, first the 
socialization experience, then the activity, and finally how minority 
participants differ from majority non-participants. 
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TABLE 25 
PROFILE OF EXCEPTIONS 
PEOPLE WHO PARTICIPATE WITHOUT SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES ARE I 



Characteristics 



activities 

ization 
ence : 
Lessons 



Age 



Income 



Marital 
Status 



Race 



Sex 



Education 



Type c 
Commur 



ttend Jaaz 
oncer ts 



8 yrs s 
Younger 



Higher 



More 



ttend 
1 aasical 
usic Concerts 



ttend Musicals 



Higher 

Much 
Higher 



Much Mora Urban 



More 



More Ur 



atch/Listen to 7if yrs* 

ize on Media Younger Higher 



More 

Non-Whiti 



Slightly 
More 



atch/Listen to 
lassical Music 
n Media 



Slightly 
Higher 



Slightly 
More 



More Url 



itch/Listen to 
>era on Media 



Higher 
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Slightly 
More 



More Url 
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TABLE 25 
(cent -d, ) 



.Activities 

alization 
riance: 
Las eon a 

Visit Art 
Galleries and 
Museums 



Age 



Income 



Higher 



Characteristics 
Marital 

Status Race 



Sex 



More 
Female 



Type 

E ducation Commu 



More 



More U 



See TV Progams 
on Visual Arts 



Slightly 
Higher 



More 



Doing Art - 
Artists 

il i^ation 
"iencei 
it__ Las sons 

Attend Ballets 



1 ization 
ience: 

pprcciation 
as 

Visual Arts- 
Related 
Activities 



Bh yrs. 
Younger 



2k yri, 
far 



Slightly 
Higher 



Higher 



Higher 



More 
White 



3 lightly 

More 

Female 



More 
White 



More 



More 



Slight] 
More Ui 



More 



More Ur 
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TABLE 25 
(cont'd, ) 



Char act ar Is ties 

a«4- ■ ^ Marital m 

^Actxvitias Age Income Status Race ith ype ° 

e»lization — Race Sex Education Commun 

rience: 

Appreciation Classes 
See TV Programs on 

Visual Arts ■ Higher 



Doing Art - 
Artists 

ligation 
! ianeai 

: Appreciation 



More 



9 yrs e 

Younger Slightly 

Mora 



Attend Jazz in sr^m « A 

. yr^. Mora More 

Concerts Younger Slngle Non _ whiLe More 



Here Ur 



Attend Classical Slicrhti^ ■ , 

Music concerts Higher * Sii? 1 * 1 * „ Sli ^ htl 

rf wore More Mrt^s tt%- 



Attend Musicals Higher 



Female 

More 
White 



More Mora Or 

More More Ur 



^atch/Listen to 7 yrs M 

Tazz on Media Younger Higher Non^White SSI Slightly Slighfcl; 

* Kon-wnita Male More More Ur) 
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TABLE 25 
( cont ■ d. } 



Character la tics 

Marital 
Income Status Race 



Higher 



Slightly 
Higher 



Much More 
Higher White 



Higher 



Higher 



More 
White 
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TABLE 25 
(cont'd. ) 



Characteristics 



Activities 

alization 
rienca: 
nding Plays , 
sical Concerts . 
in Youth ~ " 

Attend Classical 

Music Concerts 



Income 



Much 
Higher 



Marital 
Status 



Race 



BmK 



Type of 
Education Community 



Slightly Slightly Much 
More Mora More 

White Female 



More Urba 



Attend Any Art- 
Related 
Performance 



Higher 



Slightly 

More 

White 



More 



More Urbai 



Watch/Listen to 
Classical Music 
on Media 



Higher 



More 



More Urbar 



Watch Musicals 
on Media 



Higher 



Mori 



More Urbar 
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The key characteristics of unsocialized participators are (1) that 
they are almost always better educated; (2) that they usually have a 
higher income, of ton for activities that do not require money to 
support part ioipat ion, such as watching or listening to opera on T.V., 
radio or records; (3) that being younger is important in jazz^related 
activities and doing art; (4) that they are more likely to live in more 
urban environments (again) even when participation would not be 
affected by availability* 

Table 26 reports results for those who do not currently 
participate even though 70$ or more of their socialization cohorts are 
likely to be participating* As might be expected, the nonparticipants 
often have the opposite differences from unsoeialized participants* 
They tend to have less education, be more rural, and be slightly older* 
Thus, key socle-demographic characteristics affect participation both 
positively and negatively. 

The results for nonparticipants are different from the results for 
participants in another way* Of 18 current activities on indices 
examined, 8 show no differences on any of the seven characteristics* 
Whatever keeps highly socialized individuals away from activities 
pursued by a large majority of their socialization cohorts is not 
explained by the demographic characteristics examined here, One 
possible explanation is that these individuals may be representative of 
the problem of imprecise measurement* The lack of precise qualitative 
or quanitativf* indicators of socialization experiences may have 
erroneously grouped these respondents with those having more or better 
socialization experiences. Another less complex explanation is that 
they just do not care for the particular activity any more. 
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TABLE 26 



PROFILE OF EXCEPTIONS 
PEOPLE WHO DO NOT PARTICIPATE DESPITE SIGNIFICANT SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES ARE: 



Act i v i t i a s 
ilization 
r lancet 
: Lessons 

fatch/Listen to 
razz on Media 



Age 



Character is ties 



Income 



Marital 
Status 



Race 



Sax, 



NO DIFFERENCES 



Type of 
Education Community 



Fatch/Listen to 
Classical Music 
in Media 



Mora 

Non-White 



usical 
etivities - 
ive or on Media 



Los a 



Mora Rural 



11 Musical 
ctivities 

lization 
iance: 
assons 
oing Art — 
rtists 



4h yri 
Older 



Slightly 
Higher 



Less 



Mora Urban 



isit Art or 
raft 

est ivals 

11 Visual Arti 
ctivities 
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Slightly 
Lower 



Mora 
Single 



More 
Male 
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TABLE 26 
(cont'd, ) 

Characteristic 



Marital 

Status Race^ S ex Education ° f 



NO DIFFERENCES 



NO DIFFERENCES 



NO DIFFERENCES 



More MQrm 
Married Male 



NO DIFFERENCES 



Community 



JS™, Slightly 
Sln 3l« Less 



88 



More Rura 



TABLE 26 
( cent »d j 



Characteristics 



Marital m 
Activities Age Income rt Type of 

ligation ? income atatua Race Education Community 



lance : 

to Art 
ries or 



is as Youth 

/isit Art G1 . . . . 

Slightly 

nailery or 3Jf yrs, Slightly More 

Museum Older Lower 



Lization 

Lence; 

jf 

uation Classes 
r isit Art Gallery 
>r Museum 



Non-White Less 



NO DIFFERENCES 



attend f Watch/ 
isten to Musical 

ctivities "~ — " " — NO DIFFERENCES 

ttend Arts- 
elated 

erformances ™*~ ' ' " " NO DIFFERENCES 
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Attitudinal questions may be able to resolve the issues not resident in 

sodo-demographic characteristics , 

Both Tables deserve more careful study because they show resuslts 

for specific activities that are enli<- L ~ning and even a little 

surprising. For example, non-writers (Table 26, row 11) are more 
likely to be male, and nonparticipants in doing art are more likely to 
be white. Except for jazz related activities many participants in 
arts-related activities and more likely to be white, 

There are many questions to be answered about arts-related 
paticipation, particularly those which focus on the role of attitudes 
and values. In the next Section, an analysis of demand for incresed 
participation and, in particular, barriers to increased participation 
shed some light on the discussion of what happens after socialization, 
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VI. SOCIALIZATION AND DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 



A* Demand for Increased Participation 

The Shape of demand 

Demand was measureed by asking respondents if they would like to 
do each of the seven audience participation activities more than they 
had done in tha past year. There was no reference to how much more, 
how strong the interest was, or their previous level of participation , 
However, responses provide an indicator of the relative desire for 
increased involvement, and it is possible to compare current 
participation and socialization experience to the demand responses. 

Table 27 identifies the proportion of respondents who expressed an 
interest in increasing their level of participation. Column 1 shows 
that from 7-6$ (opera) to 32,73 (musicals) said they would like to 
increase participation in each activity. The order of increases is 
roughly the same as current participation (column 2), although demand 
always exceeds current participation (more people want to increase than 
currently do the activity). The projected new participation level in 
terms of numbers of people attending, not attendance frequency, was 
generated by adding current participants to nonparticipants who 
expressed an interest in attending (column 3) . This is clearly a 
fabricated number because it does not take account of barriers to 
increased participation, both externally and self generated, Column 4 
presents the possible percent increase in participation rates (column 3 
divided by column 2), if there were no barriers of either type. Real 
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TABLE 2 7 



DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 

New Audience 
„ Basid on 

wSSlS"? l!5 0 * Percent Who Have Expressed Demand 

Would Like to Attended Within and Current 

Participate More Past Year Participation* 



land Jazz 
f ormances 

end Classical 
ic Performance 

end Operas 

end Musical PI 

end Dramas 

end Ballets 

it Art Museums 
Galleries 



in of current participation rate and demand among non-participants 
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16.8 


9.6 


21.2 


120 


IS 


17,6 


10,8 


22, 5 


108 




7.6 


1,8 


8.5 


365 


ays 


32,7 


18,2 


38.6 
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2.?. 8 


10. 2 


28.5 


162 




11.3 


3,4 


13.0 


279 




28. 5 


21,5 


38,6 
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potential market is probably much closer to current rates because most 
barriers are not really addressable. 

The relative increases expressed in the demand are interesting 
because they seem to show areas that are close to satiation j i s s,, 
going to art galleries and museums, and areas that would likely produce 
the greatest increase if barriers were not present, attending musicals, 
and areas of greatest possible relative increase, attending operas. 

A breakdown of demand shows that rates are much higher for current 
participants in each area than they are for nonparticipants, ranging 
from a ratio of about 2 to 1 for visiting art museums to more than 7 to 
1 for attending operas (Column 1, Table 28). From 50? to 68$ of 
current participants would like to increase their participation, while 
only 7$ to 25$ of nonparticipants would like to increase participation. 
The barriers, of whatever type, are not generally what is keeping 
nonparticipants away from the arts. However, even the smaller relative 
increase for demand leads to a much larger potential increase in 
participation from non-participants because of low current attendance 
rates (Column 2, Table 28). Of course, these figures do not address 
who is really likely to increase their rate of participation if 
barriers were not present. 

Demand and Socialisation 

The relationship of demand to socialisation experiences is 
described in Tables 29 through 33. The proportion who say they would 
like to increase participation is presented for each socialization 
level within each activity type, controlling for current participation 
and nonparticipation. The demand for increased attendance at classical 
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TABLE 28 

DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 



Jaz^ P erf ormances 



f ircint who Absolute 

Want to firasnt of 

Participate Mora Total Responden ts 

c%) rrr ~ 



Among Current 

Participants 54 5 S 2 

Among Non- 
Participants 13 li.fi 

Classical 
Performances 

Among Current 

Participants §4 3,8 

Among Non- 
Participants 13 11*7 

Opera Performances 

Among Current 

Participants 51 ,9 

Among Non- 
Participants 7 6.7 

Musical Performances 

Among Current 

Participants 68 12*3 

Among Non- 
Participants 25 20 .4 

Drama Performances 

Among Current 

Participants 57 6*2 

Among Non- 
Participants 20 17*6 

Ballet Performances 

Among Current 

Participants 50 1 # 7 

Among Non- 
Participants 10 9*6 

Visit Art Museums 
and galleries 
Among Current 

Participants S3 11*3 

Among Nan- 
Participants 22 17*1 
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music concerts is illustrative of the process and a typical result 
(Table 29) - Among those who currently participate and have had no 
arts-related lessons of any type, 551 would like to increase 
participation rates* Among nonpar tieipants with no lessons, only 8? 
want to increase attendance. Among current participants, only H5$ with 
a low level of lessons want to increase attendance, but that figure 
increases to 64| among those with a high level of lessons. Having had 
the socialization experience is related to increased demand for greater 
participation for current participants* 

For nonparticipants the pattern is similar, although more closely 
related to socialization experiences* The demand rate begins at 8$ and 
steadily increases to 31$ as the lessons rate increases. For 
nonparticipants, an increase in lessons means an increase in demand for 
incresed participation. This relationship applies oonsistantly to all 
types of socialization experience, The phenomenon nay be explained as 
the lingering effect of previous learning; the more extensive the 
experience (as measured here), the greater the effect, 

Among participants, the relationship is less consistent, 
Generally, demand is higher among those with more socialization, but 
this is not always the case. Nor is it always true that demand will be 
greater for those with any socialization than for those with no 
socialization, The demand for classical music concerts in Table 29 is 
a case in point. 

Earlier analyses established the relationship between 
socialisation and current participation. The results of Tables 29 
through 33 suggest that once arta-related participation is a part of 
someone's leisure pattern, the effect of socialization experiences is 
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TABLE 29 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION AND SOCIALIZATION VIA LESSONS 

Lessons Index 

Lessons 
in Sever 

No Areas &/ 

Lessons Periods 
0 1 2 3 4 



(% Wanting to Increase Participation) 

Demand for Jaiz 
Among Currant 

Participants 55 47 53 53 58 

Among Non- 

Participants 9 13 17 18 21 

Demand for 
Classical 
Among Current 

Participants 55 45 49 53 64 

Among Non- 
Participants 8 14 14 20 ,31 

Demand for Opera 
Among Current 

Participants 42 70 60 33 60 

Among Non- 

Participants 4 6 10 8 16 

Demand for 
Musicals 
Among Current 

Participants 68 68 69 64 71 

Among N©n— 

Participants 15 28 30 39 50 

Demand for Drama 
Among Current 

Participants 50 57 51 60 65 

Among Non- 

Participants 12 19 24 30 44 

Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 

Participants 44 47 42 41 67 

Among Non- 
Participants 5 9 14 13 26 

Demand for Art 
Among Current 

Participants 45 47 52 58 58 

Among Non- 
Participants 15 24 2 7 31 46 



TABLE 30 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 
AND SOCIALISATION VIA APPRECIATION CLASSES 
Appreciation Classes Index 

Multiple 

No Classes in 

Appreciation Different 
Classes Periods 

0 1 2 3 4 

{% Wanting to Increase Participation) 

Demand for Jazz 
Among Current 

Participants 51 73 55 50 60 

Among Non- 

Participants 11 17 18 22 30 

Demand far 
Classical 
Among Current 

Participants 46 38 59 68 65 

Among Nan* 

Participants 10 21 23 24 52 

Demand for Opera 
Among Current 

Participants 56 0 33 42 100 

Among Non* 

Participants 5 10 10 18 20 

Demand for 
Musicals 
Among Current 

Participants 65 74 67 69 77 

Among N©n* 

Participants 21 33 35 49 70 

Demand for Drama 
Among Current 

Participants 52 63 62 59 71 

Among Non- 
Participants 16 30 35 32 52 

Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 

Participants 46 29 38 67 57 

Among Non- 

Participants 7 13 17 22 24 

Demand for Art 
Among Current 

Participants 48 55 54 59 71 

Among Non- 
Participants 19 3 3 35 36 36 
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TABLE 31 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 
AND INDEX OP CHILDHOOD ATTENDANCE AT ARTS EVENTS 

Attendance Index 

J?. , Multiple 
Attendance Attendance 

° TT> 1 2 3 

Demand for J azz (% Wanting to Increase Participation) 
Among Currant 

Participants 52 51 60 50 

Among Nan- 

Participants 10 15 18 ig 

Demand for 
Classical 
Amenq Current 

Participants 48 61 58 50 

Among Non- 
Participants 10 15 23 23 
Demand for Opera 
Among Currant 

Participants* 58 45 63 80 

Among Non- 
Participants 5 7 13 13 

Demand for 
Musicals 
Among Currant 

Participants 60 76 70 66 

Among Non- 

Participants is 32 37 48 

Demand for Drama 
Among Current 

Participants 51 65 57 60 

Among Non- 
Participants 15 24 35 27 
Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 
Participants 33 

Among Non* 

Participants 7 10 



46 70 47 

18 20 



Demand for Visual Arts 
Among Current 

Participants 50 49 g2 49 

.Among Non- 

fParticipants 18 27 31 2 6 

*Small N 
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TABLE 3 2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 
AND HEARING CLASSICAL MUSIC AT HOME AS A CHILD 

Heard classical Music at Home 

Never Some Oft en 

{% Wanting to Increase P ar t icipation 5 

Demand for Jagg 
Among Current 

Participants 54 53 55 

Among Non- 

Participants 12 IS 19 

Demand for Classical 
Among Current 

Participants 39 59 62 

Among Non- 
Participants 9 21 34 

Demand for Opera 
Among Current 

Participants 39 42 83 

Among Non- 
Participants 4 12 23 

Demand for Musicals 
Among Current 

Participants 66 73 63 

Among Non* 

Participants 21 33 40 

Demand for Drama 
Among Current 

Participants 54 55 69 

Among Non- 

Participants 17 25 29 

Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 

Participants 49 47 60 

Among Non- 
Participants 8 14 21 
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TABLE 3 3 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION AND SOCIALIZATION INDEX 



Numerous 
Social iz at ion 
No Arts Experiences 
Socialization Across Various 

Experience Time Frames 

0 i 2 3 _ 4 

(% Wanting to Increase Participation) 

Demand for Jazz 
Among Current 

Participants 60 39 68 52 54 

Among Non- 
par ticipanta 6 13 14 IS 20 

Demand for 
Classical 
Among Current 

Participants 50 43 48 55 60 

Among Non- 
Participants 6 11 16 18 27 

Demand for Opera 
Among Current 

Participants* 43 63 56 0 50 

Among Non- 

Participants 3 4 8 10 15 

Demand, for 
Musicals - 
Among Current 

Participants 62 71 72 57 71 

Among Non- 

Participants 12 23 33 35 46 

Demand for Drama 
Among Current 

Participants 45 60 54 48 64 

Among Non- 
Participants 10 17 23 25 39 

Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 

Participants* 40 47 36 33 60 

Among Non- 
Participants 4 6 14 13 20 

Demand for Visual 

Arts" ~ " 

Among Current 

Participants 42 45 55 52 58 

Among Non— 

Participants 13 22 25 30 39 

* Small N 1Q0 
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reduced in many cases. However, if arts-related participation is not 
part of current leisure activity, the effect of socialisation is more 
consistent — more socialization means greater demand. 

Whatever the effect of socialization, demand among 
non-participants never reaches demand among participants with the same 
level of socialization* Demand among highly socialized nonpar ticipants 
can exceed demand for current participants with low levels of 
socialisation in three of the more popular areas; attending musicals 
(Table 30), attending plays (Table 30), and visiting art museums and 
galleries (Table 29)* 

Demand and Age 

The relationship of demand for increased participation and age are 
highly dependent on the activity (Table 3^)- All age groups follow the 
pattern of higher demand among current participants, however, patterns 
within activities vary greatly. For jazs, demand generally decreases 
with age, regardless of participation experience. Among participants, 
the demand for classical music concert attendance increases with age 
even to the oldest group* Among non participants, it drops off in the 
oldest group* The same pattern exists for opera. Demand for musicals 
and drama is relatively flat across age groups for participants, while 
decreasing somewhat in the oldest group for nonparticipants. Demand 
for increase in visual arts activity decreases with age for both 
participants and nonparticipants starting with the 32 to 42 year old 
group. 
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TABLE 34 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION AMD AGE 

18-24 25-31 ^11^42 43-61 62+ 

yrs, old yrs. old yrs. old yrs. old yrs. old 

(% Wanting to Increase Participation) 



32 



Demand for Jagz 
Among "1 Cur r in t 

Participants 57 64 S3 42 

Among Non- 

Participants 19 19 12 12 6 

Demand for 
"classical 
Among Currant 

Participants 35 54 47 

Among Non- 
Participants 7 17 16 16 

Demand for Opera 
Among Currant 

Participants* 33 28 40 



56 71 
9 



45 S3 

7 



Among Non- 
Participants 2 4 8 10 
Demand for 
Musicals 
Among Currant 

Participants 65 69 63 71 gg 

Among Nan- 
Participants 17 28 29 30 19 
Demand for Drama 
Among - Current 

Participants 56 68 51 53 
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23 11 



Among Non- 
Participants 18 27 21 

Demand for Ballet 
Among Current 

Participants 53 42 35 60 58 

Among Non- 
Participants 7 ' 12 H 12 6 

Demand for Visual 
Arts 

Among Current 

Participants 47 60 54 55 41 

Among Non- 
participants 24 27 26 20 14 
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B. Socialization and Barriers to Increased Participation 



The final analysis looks at the relationship between self reported 
barriers to increased participation and socialization* Barriers are 
factors prohibiting increased participation cited by those who said 
they wanted to participate more. No specific hypotheses to predict how 
socialization will affect the selection of barriers were generated 
because there is no obvious model supporting logical connections* The 
analysis was designed to identify relationships if they exist, 

Table 35 lists 21 different barriers cited by respondents who 
wanted to increase participation and the proportion who cited each 
barrier as it applied to participation in different activities. Cost 
and time are the most frequently cited barriers, availability is third . 

Time* motivation* and to some extent cost, may be perceived as 
ambiguous responses because they may be simply a reflection of 
priorities. Some people m#y work so much or have other family 
pressures that there is literally ho time for leisure pursuits. 
Similarly* some people earn so little money that all "costly" leisure 
activity is prohibitive* However, many others are making choices about 
the distribution of their leisure time and funds that amount to the 
establishment of a priority list of activities, whether conscious or 
unconscious, The existence of priorities implies the making of value 
choices. If people have made such choices in the past, particularly 
with regard to the use of time, it is not clear that those choices will 
change in the future unless there is an attitude change, Therefore, 
demand for increased participation must surely be discounted to the 
extent that real choice behavior has determined participation in the 
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TABLE 35 



Barriers to Increased Participation 
Classical 



Jazz 

P erformance 



Music 

Performance 



ts Sold Out ,4 

5,6 

u-ailabla 3,7 

Uncomfortable # 3 

a to go with 1.0 

itting Problems/ 

For Children 1 # G 

lalth # 6 

ir 2.5 

sertation/Traf f ic/ 

ig Problems 1,0 

or Pear of Crime # 3 

Quality .4 

' TV ,3 

ist ination/ 

otivation 1.6 

ub 1 i c i ty/Kn owl edge 

nts » 3 

go out at night »1 

elated s 5 



i% of total 
0,0 
6.0 
4,0 
.1 
1.5 

1.4 
.2 
l s 0 
2.9 

1.6 
.5 
- 3 
.2 

7.2 

2,0 

.5 
,1 
.3 



SB 



Operas Musicals Dramas Ballet 
e citing each barrier) 

.1 .6 ,3 ,1 

3,1 11.9 8,2 3.8 

2.1 7,1 4.9 3.1 

.1 .2 .2 .1 

.7 2.8 1.9 1.2 

.4 2.6 2.0 .8 

.1 .4 .3 ,l 

.4 1,4 .7 .5 

1.6 5.0 3.5 1.8 

.6 2.4 1.5 .9 

.3 ,9 .6 .3 

.1 1.0 1,1 ,1 

.1 .4 .4 .1 

2.8 12.1 8,8 3.9 

.7 3.3 3.4 1.3 

.1 -3 ,2 0.0 

,1 .1 ,1 0,0 

.1 -4 .3 .2 
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TABLE 3 5 



Barriers to Increased Participation 
( eont * d , ) 

Classical 

Jazz Music Galleries 

Performance Performance Operas Musicals Dramas Ballet Art Museu 
(% o£ total sample citing each barrier) 
erformance time 0.0 0.0 0.0 0,0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



In Transit 0.0 0.0 0.0 .1 0.0 

other .1 .1 0.0 .1 .2 



0.0 .1 
0,0 0.0 

°-° - 1 CO .1 .1 o.O .1 



- 1 -I 0.0 .1 .2 .1 
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past. If I didn't have time to do it last year, I probably won't have 
time this year (other things being equal). 

Table 36 shows the 9 most frequently cited barriers as they are 
distributed across different audience activities. The percentages 
cited in this Table total 100$ across barriers for each activity, The 
Table shows almost no difference in the citation of factors for not 
increasing demand across activities. The exception is visiting art 
galleries and museums, where the fact that most of these are free is 
reflected in a lower proportion mentioning cost and a higher proportion 
mentioning time* - 

The absence of variance across activities applies to differences 
across socialization experiences as well, The citation of barriers was 
compared across levels and types of socialization experience with the 
same result. There were no significant differences in the selection of 
the nine most commonly cited barriers that were associated with whether 
the respondent had any socialization experience, the different types of 
socialization experience, or the amount of socialisation. (See Tables 
in Appendix B.) Whatever drives the citation of barriers, it does not 
^eem to be socialization, The absence of a theory to explain 
relationships between socialization and the selection of barriers is 
apparently well conceived, 
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TABLE 36 



BARRIERS TO INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 

Barriers 

Not No one to Baby- Health Too Traffic No Lack 

Cost Available Go With Sitter Age Far Parking Time Motivation 
% % % % % % % % % 

3 Jazz 

finances 23 16 4 4 2 10 4 29 7 

i 

Leal 

rmances 22 14 5 5 4 II 6 26 7 

I the 

25 17 6 3 3 13 5 23 5 

i 

lis 25 15 6 5 3 10 5 25 7 



24 14 6 6 2 10 4 25 10 ! 

:m 22 18 7 4 3 10 5 22 8 ' 
Galleries 

Museums 8 17 5 4 3 14 6 34 9 1( 
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APPENDIX A 

FIGURES AND TABLES SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF SOCIALIZATION AND CURRENT BEHAVIOR 
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Figure All Relationship between Acting Lessons 
Current Attendance at Plays 
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Figure A2i Relationship Between Aating Lessons and 
Current Participation in Asting-Related Activities 
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Figure A3: Relationship between Ballet Lessons and 
Current Participation in Dance-Related Activities 
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Figure A4: Relationship between Writing Lessons and 
Participation in Writing-Related Arts Activities 
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Figure AS t Relationship between Writing Lessons and 
the Index of Current Writing Activities 
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Figure AS* Relationship between Craft Lessons and 
Current Participation in Graf t-Related Activities 
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TABLE Al 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ART APPRECIATION GLASSES 
AND THE INDEX OF DOING VISUAL ARTS 



Art Appreciation Classes 



(%) 



Before 18 18-24 



(%) 



(%) 



More Than 



None Years Old Years Old One Period 



<%) 



Did not do 
Visual Arts 



76,9 



50.0 



44.8 



35,3 



Did 1 Visual 
Art 



15,3 



21, 7 



32,2 



26,7 



Did 2 Visual 
Arts 



5,8 



19,6 



14. 7 



15.6 



Did 3 or 4 
Visual Arts 



2.0 



8,7 



8.4 



22.2 



100.0% 100,0% 



100,1% 



100,0% 
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TABLE A2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES AND 
INDEX OP MUSIC-RELATED ARTS PARTICIPATION 



Music Appreciation Classes 



Before Between Between More Than 

None Age 12 Age 12-17 Age 18-24 One Period 

(%) (%) (%) 



(%> (%) 



No Music 
Activities 



50.0 29,0 



22.2 



15.7 



5,7 



1 or 2 Music 
Activities 



28.9 41.9 



29.1 



24.0 



24,5 



3 or 4 Music 
Activities 



13.7 22.6 



27.1 



22. 7 



18.9 



5 or 6 Music 
Activities 5.3 



0.0 



13.3 



23.6 



22.6 



7 or More 

Music 

Activities 



2.3 



6.5 



8.4 



14.0 



28.3 



100.2* 100,016 100,1% 100.0% 100,0% 
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TABLE A3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEARING CLASSICAL MUSIC IN THE HOME 
AND THE INDEX OF CURRENT MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

Family Listened to Classical Music 

Never Occasionally Often 

i%) {%) (%) 



No Arts*Related 

Musical Participation S3. 5 22.4 14*0 
1 or 2 Musical^ 

Activities 28.1 29.9 29*3 



3 or 4 Musical 

Activities 12.4 23.1 25.7 



5 or 6 Musical 

(Activities 4.4 14.8 17.6 



7 or More Musical 

Activitias 1.7 9.8 13.5 

100.1* 100.0% 100.1* 
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TABLE A4 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VISITING ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 
DURING CHILDHOOD AND THE INDEX OP CURRENT PARTICIPATION 
IN, VISUAL ARTS ACTIVITIES 

Visited Art Galleries or Museums 
During Childhood 

Never Occasionally Often 

-J2L. _ <*> 1%) 

No Visual Arts 

Activities si, 7 20.9 13,1 



1 or 2 Activities 35.6 44.3 
3 Activities 6.7 18.3 



42.6 
23.0 



4 to 6 Activities 6.1 



16. 5 21.3 



100.1* 100.0% 100. OX 
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Relationship between Attending Piers t Dense ©r Classical Music 
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Figure BAt HelationiihAp betwgiis Doing Art and 
the Index of Attending Concerts and 
Going to Art Galleries »■ a Child 
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Often 



80% 



Never 
Attended 
or Went 
to Art 
Museum 
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TABLE AS 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT ARTS— RELATED 
WRITING ACTIVITIES AND THE INDEX OF ATTENDING 
CONCERTS AND GOING TO ART GALLERIES AS A CHILD 



Index ©f Childhood Attendance 

Attended Attended Concerts Attended 

Concerts or or Museums Often Both 

Never Museums OR Attended both Occasionally 

Attended Occasionally Occasionally or Often 

(%> (%) (%) (%) 

Not Current 

Practice 82*4 67.8 49*7 - 51,0 



1 Activity 13*3 22.5 33,0 31.5 



2 or More 

Activities 4.2 9-7 17,3 17.5 

99.9% 100.016 100,0% 100.0% 
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TABLE AS 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT VISUAL ARTS- 
RELATED ACTIVITY INDEX AND THE INDEX OF 
ATTENDING CONCERTS AND GOING TO ART GALLERIES 

AS A CHILD 



Index of Childhood Attendance 



Never 



(%> 



Attended 
Attended Concerts 
Concerts or or Museums Attended 



Attended Museums 



(%) 



or Both 
(%) 



Both 
(%) 



No Current 
Activities 



55.3 



29. 2 



17.0 



15.4 



1 or 2 
Activities 



33.9 



45,1 



44. 7 



42.3 



3 Activities 



5.9 



14.7 



17.7 



22.8 



4 or More 
Activities 



4.9 



11.0 



21.1 



19.5 



100.0% 



100.0% 



99.9% 



100,0% 
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TABLE AT 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT AUDIENCE MUSIC 
PARTICIPATION INDEX AND THE INDEX OF ATTENDING 
CONCERTS MID GOING TO ART GALLERIES AS A CHILD 



Index off Childhood Attendance 



Never 
Attended 
{%) 



Attended 
Concerts or 
Museums 
{%) 



Attended 
Concerts 

or Museums Attended 



or Both 



Both 



No Current 
Music Audience 
Participation 



58*0 



36*2 



22,7 



17 # 4 



Attended or 
Heard 1 or 2 
Events 



Attended or 
Heard 3 or 4 
Events 



25.9 



11.4 



29,0 



21.2 



28,4 



24.3 



28.9 



23.5 



Attended or 
Heard 5 or 
More Events 



4.8 



13.8 



24,8 



30.2 



100,1% 



100, 2% 



100.2* 



100.0% 
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TABLE AS 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDEX OF CURRENT ACTING 
AND WRITING PARTICIPATION AND THE INDEX OF 
ATTENDING CONCERTS AND GOING TO ART GALLERIES 

AS A CHILD 



Index of Childhood Attendance 

Attended 
Attended Concert a 

Never Concerts or or Museums Attended 

Attended Museums or Both Both 

<*> i%) i%) (%) 

No Currant 

Acting-* 

Related 

Activities 66 . 1 46 - 5 27*7 29.5 

1 Activity 21,5 27.7 28.4 27.5 

2 Activities 7,7 14,3 21,6 



3 or More 4*7 11,4 22,3 

Activities 



16.8 



26.2 

100.0% 99.9% 100.096 100.0% 
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TABLE A9 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF CURRENT 
PERFORMANCE ATTENDANCE AND THE INDEX OF 
ATTENDING CONCERTS AND GOING TO ART GALLERIES 

AS A CHILD 



Index of Childhood Attendance 



Never 
Attended 
(%) 



Attended 
Ceneartg or 
Hub mum m 
<%) 



Attended 
Concerts 
or Museums 
or Bath 
(%> 



Attended 
Both 
(%) 



No Current 
Participation 



78*8 



65 s 9 



48 .6 



43,6 



Attended r 
Watched t or 
Listened to 
1 or 2 

Per-Forraances 



18*4 



27*5 



33.9 



32,9 



Attended # 
Watched, or 
Listened to 
3 or More 
P er f ormances 



2*9 



6.5 



17.5 



23. S 



100.1% 



99,9% 



100,0% 



100,0% 
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TABLE A10 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF DOING ART 
AND TIffi INDEX OF EARLY MUSIC & ART LESSONS 



Index ©£ Music Eg Art Lessani 

LiSiena in Lessons 
Lessons in several in 
Mora Than areas when several 
one area young gr areas and 
Lessons in when young lessons over 
1 or 2 Areas or one area over a long a long 
Lessons When Young when older period period 
(*> (%) (%) (%) {%) 

Not currently 
doing visual 

arts 87.0 77.6 64.9 47.3 31*3 



Did one 
visual arts 
activity 



D id two 
visual arts 
activities 



9.7 



2.9 



16. 1 



4.4 



24.2 



8.5 



28,0 



16.1 



30.8 



22,9 



Did three or 
more visual 
arts activities 



.4 



1.8 



2.4 



8.7 



1S.0 



100.0% 



99. 9% 



100.0% 



100,1% 



100.0% 
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TABLE All 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF CURRENT 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION AND THE INDEX OP EARLY 
MUSIC AND ART LESSONS 



Index ©£ Musis and Art Lesiona 



Lessons in 

No 

Lessons When Young 
[%) (%) 



Lessons in 
More Than 
One Area 
When Young 



Lessons in 
Several 
Areas When 
Young or 
Lessons 



Whan Older 



Period 



Lessons 
in 

Several 
Areas and 
Over 



1 or 2 Areas or One Area Over a Long a long 



Period 



No current 
Musical 

Activities 60,6 



Up to 2 

Activities 25.3 



40.3 



33.9 



38.3 



32.2 



23.0 



30. 7 



11.7 



22.4 



3 to 4 

Activities 9.5 



17.3 



18.9 



22.8 



25.7 



5 to 6 

Activities 3.1 



6,5 



6.8 



15.4 



21.5 



More than 6 
Activitiea 1,5 



2.0 



3.9 



8.2 



18.7 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100.1% 



100.1% 



100.0% 
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TABLE A12 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF CURRENT 
PERFORMANCE ATTENDANCE AND THE INDEX OF 
EARLY MUSIC AND ART LESSONS 



Index of Musie and Art Lessons 



NO 

Lessons 
(%) 



Lessons in 
1 or 2 Areas 
When Young 
{%) 



Lessons in 
More Than 
One Area 
When Young 
or One Area 
When Older 
(%) 



Lessons in 
Several 
Areas When 
Young or 
Lessons 
Over a 
Period 
{%) 



Lessons 
in 

Several 
Areas and 
Over 
a Long 
Period 
<%} _ 



Does not 
Attend 

Performances 



82*5 



70*0 



65,6 



52,2 



35.5 



Attended 
1 or 2 

Performances 



14.9 



25.4 



29.1 



32.9 



37.9 



Attended 
3 or More 
Performances 



2.6 



4,6 



5,3 



14.9 



26.6 



100% 



10056 



100% 



100% 



100% 



TABLE A13 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF MUSIC AND 

ART APPRECIATION CLASS EXPERIENCES AND THE INDEX 

OF CURRENT VISUAL ARTS ACTIVITIES 

Index of Music and Art Appreciation Classes 



Ho 1 or 2 Classes 

Appreciation Before 

Classes IS yrs. old 
(%> (%) 



Class at 
18-24 or 
Sequence of 



Classes 
at Several 
times and 



Classes When When Over 
Younger 18 yrs, old 



<%) 



No Art 

Participation 50*1 



24,3 



14.9 



9,6 



1 or 2 
Activities 



3 Activities 



37.6 
7,4 



47,0 



14.1 



39,3 



22.7 



37.5 



22,4 



4 or More 
Activities 



4,9 



14,6 



23.1 



10,5 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 
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TABLE A14 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TOE CURRENT AUDIENCE MUSIC 
PARTICIPATION INDEX AND THE INDEX OF MUSIC AND 
ART APPRECIATION CLASSES 



IndeK of Music and Art Appreciation Cianii 

, Class at Classes 

18-24 or at Several 

^° 1 or 2 Claaeai Sequence of Times and 

Appreciation Before Classes When Whan Over 

Classes 18 yrs* old Younger IS yrs* old 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



No Current 

Music 

Audience 

Participation 54. 1 



Attended or 

Heard 1 or 

2 Events 26*6 



30.8 



29.7 



16,2 



35.4 



14.3 



22.0 



Attended or 
Heard 3 or 
4 Events 



13.3 



28-1 



23.1 



23.9 



Attended or 
Heard 5 ©r 
More Events 



6.0 



li*4 



25.3 



39*8 



10096 



100% 



100% 



100* 
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TABLE A15 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF CURRENT 
PERFORMANCE ATTENDANCE AND THE INDEX OF 
MUSIC AND ART APPRECIATION CLASSES 



Index of Musia and Art Appreciation Classes 



Class at 
18-24 ©r 

No 1 ©r 2 Classes Sequence ©f 

Appreciation Before Claasea When 

Classes 18 yrs, ©Id Younger 

(%) 1%) _ (%) 



Classes 
at Several 
Times and 
When Over 
18 yra. ©Id 
i%) 



No current 

Performance 

Attendance 



76,9 



58,4 



45,0 



39,0 



Attended 
1 or 2 

Firfermancii 19,6 



34,1 



39,7 



32,8 



Attended 3 
or Mori 

Performances 



3*5 



7,6 



IS. 3 



28.2 



100. 0% 



100.1% 



100,0% 



100,0% 
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